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Criteria for Appraising a Vocational Guidance 
Agency 


Prepared by N.V.G.A. Committee on Ethical Practices in Vocational 
Guidance Agencies 


HE PERIOD of depression and its atten- 

dant army of unemployed, the idle 
“white collar’’ class, and the uncertain 
opportunities of those just leaving school 
and college have given impetus to the 
growth of agencies offering vocational 
guidance on a commercial basis. This is 
especially true in the larger cities. The un- 
ethical practices of many of these agencies 
aroused the attention of Better Business 
Bureaus and the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. As a result the 
Trustees of the Association appointed a 
Committee on Ethical Practices to prepare 
a brief statement of principles and a set of 
criteria which might be used in the evalua- 
tion of an agency under investigation or 
which might serve as a guide in the 
recognition of a legitimate agency. 

In order that the proposed criteria might 
be used intelligently and with some uni- 
formity of interpretation, it was deemed 
necessary to prepare the following state- 
ment of principles and questionnaire for 
use in the evaluation of an agency.' 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


1. What is a 
Agency?” 


**Vocational Guidance 





‘Reprints of this article will be available. 


By this term is meant any person or 
organized office that professes to ren- 
der vocational guidance service. 

— of Service 

his term is intended to include all 
types of service rendered by the agency. 
Types not approved by the Committee 
include: 

a. Using promised employment to 
obtain fees for testing and coun- 
seling before recommending for 
employment, and charging a 
second fee for placement. 

b. Advertising lecturing and coun- 
seling as guidance, but actually 
for the purpose of securing pros- 
pects for schools, some of which 
may have questionable stand- 
ards. 

c. Attempting to do vocational 
counseling by mail. 

d. Giving advice regarding all types 
of personal problems not related 
to vocational efficiency. 

3. Study of the Client 
Legitimate guidance is fundamen- 
tally helping the individual to know 
himself and to acquire essential infor- 
mation to the end that by means of a 
wise use of appropriate instruments 
and procedures he may better plan and 

guide himself. 

. a. Tests should be validated or 
standardized with published 


wv 
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norms and used with full knowl- 
edge of their limitations, and in- 
terpreted only by those who are 
trained in their use. 

b. The personal interview is of ut- 
most importance. Sufficient 
time must be given, and in voca- 
tional counseling several inter- 
views at stated periods are es- 
sential. 

Records and Reports 

A pee vocational gu:dance 
office should have a system of perma- 
nent records showing comprehensive 
data about each client. Copies of all 
written reports given to clients should 
be on file. 

a. Good permanent records are 
characteristic of a legitimate 
guidance service. 

b. Reports to the client that are 
vague or evasive, couched in 
terms that the client cannot un- 
derstand, or that are stereotyped 
and so general that they might 
apply to almost anybody, are to 
be condemned. 

c. Persons or agencies who pre- 
scribe a specific occupation for 
an applicant are exceeding le- 
gitimate bounds. 

Follow-up Procedure 

The great weakness of most agencies 
is the failure to follow up the results of 
their service. Guidance practices will 
always be questioned until sufficient 
objective evidence of their value is on 
record. 

Cooperative Service 

No agency attempting counseling 
can be wholly self-sufficient. There 
should be available through coopera- 
tion such aids as can best be given by 
Employers Associations, Clinics, Gov- 
ernment Offices, State Agencies, Col- 
leges and Universities, Social Agen- 
cies. 

Records of case referrals and their 
results should be in evidence. 
Personnel of the Agency 

This factor is from every standpoint 


the most vital. The responsibility of 
counseling human beings with respect 
to careers is as great as the responsi- 
bility of the physician or surgeon and 
should be as safely guarded. 
a. The counselor must be: 
(1) Trained and competent 
(2) Experienced in business, in- 
dustry, etc. 
(3) Of unquestioned character 
(4) Successful in his own life 
work 
b. These standards should be de- 
veloped in cooperation with 
committees from NVGA and 
other organizations, such as The 
American Association of Ap- 
plied Psychology 
8. Promotion Methods 
Many commercial agencies are em- 
ploying promotional methods that are 


questionable: 
a. Misleading newspaper advertise- 
ments 


b. Pamphlets claiming impossible 
results and implying untruth 
c. Radio programs sponsored by 
sonnel schools 
d. Free speakers who represent un- 
certified schools, etc. 
g. Financial Practices 
Certain practices should be dis- 
couraged such as: 
a. Excessive charges for profit 
b. Binding contracts in favor of the 
agency 
c. Fees charged for counseling to be 
paid in advance in a placement 
agency before employment is 
secured 
d. Payment of fees in installments 
Discount allowed for cash pay- 
ment 


9 


With the above principles in mind the 
investigator can secure more intelligently 
the information called for in the evaluative 
criteria. The following items may be used 
as a guide in evaluating a vocational gui- 
dance agency. 
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Criteria for Evaluating a Vocational Guidance Agency 


ee GE BOIIET. 0. w- 6< oe nse cannes re Commercial... . 
Educational. . . Social. - . Source of Support... 
Reported ens ees Se Cl 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


I. Scope of Service 


Yes No 
1. Does the agency help the applicant to choose a vocation? 
2. Does it give advice regarding training or study? 
3. Does it recommend certain schools or means of training? (Ifso, which?) 
4. Does it do placement and act as an employment agency? 
5. Does it give counsel on — 
6. Does it give advice by correspondence? 
Other types of service...... 
ERGs $4.48 pb.050 24 de near eyes coker suey Gancisreaaueesenn 
Il. Study of the Client 
Yes No 
1. Is information secured regarding the individual's experience, education, 
environment, etc.? (How obtained?) 
2. Are standardized objective tests used? (Obtain names or copies of tests.) 
3. Are proper quarters provided for the giving of tests? 
4. Are these tests interpreted specifically and intelligently to the applicant 
CU. cc ccadeecehndasankewen By mail?... 
5. Is undue emphasis placed upon test results? 
6. Are other diagnostic technics used? (What?) 
7. Are adequate interviews given? (How many and by whom?) 
8. Is this agency patronized by any nanenie class or group? = so, specify.) 
Describe tests and re. 
Ill. Records and Reports 
Yes No 
1. Are comprehensive permanent records kept for each client? 
2. Are these records utilized? (If so, how?)..... 
3. Is a written report given to each client? 
4. Is each report definitely individual and personal? 
5. Are the — stereotyped; i.¢., do they consist of general advice good 
for anybody and intended primarily to please the applicant? 
6. Are reports of employers and referees kept as a part of the client's record? 


en uacinaseehuntedavene ee 
Sample letter of report to client....... aawehasewaeeaNwanens 
pel ag ES EPO TEE 
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IV. Follow-up Procedure 


Is the client asked to return for later counsel? 

Is there a periodic check-up on the results of the counsel given? 

Are reports secured from employers regarding progress of those placed 
by the agency? 

Are reports of progress in education or training secured from institutions? 
Has the agency any valid evidence of the success of its service? ey 
Sample of records, etc. ahiae ' 
Comments... 


V. Cooperative Service 


Is the agency affiliated with any other institution for social service or 
education? (Specify.) 

Is there definite cooperation with: (If yes, give name and address.) 

a. Government employment offices? 

b. Schools and colleges? 

c. Psychological service? 

d. Social Service agencies? 

e. Medical practitioners? 

Is the agency in direct cooperation with certain lines of business or in- 
dustry? (Specify.) 

Has the agency on hand or access to a library of occupational informa- 
tion? 

Evidence or comments....... Se ee ee er ee 


VI. Personnel of the Agency 


Is there a responsible and active board of directors? 

Is the staff well organized? 

Are the personnel as individuals qualified to do the tasks assigned, such 
as testing, recording, reporting, etc.? 

What is the competency of the counselor: 

a. College degree? (Degree & College?).... dais 
b. Special training in guidance technics, giving and interpreting | tests, 
counseling, etc.? 

Major study in psychology? 

Experience in business? (Specify.).................csececceccees 
Experience in industry? (Specify.)... 

Experience in social work? (Specify.) 

Experience in teaching? (Specify.)...... 

Member of professional societies? (Specify.) 


ro mo an 


Reputation and credit rating 
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VII. Promotion Methods 


Yes No 
1. Does the agency advertise?: 
a. Newspapers? 
b. Magazines? 
c. Circular letters? 
d. Pamphlets, etc.? 
e. Radio? 
. Are speakers sent to schools, clubs, etc.? 
3. Does the agency promise jobs? 
4. Are unjustifiable claims made? 
Obtain samples, etc........ 
VII. Financial Practice 
Yes No 


4 pw Pe 


Obtain printed evidence... . 


A letter summarizing the questionnaire 
and expressing the final judgment of the 
investigator should accompany each re- 


port. 


RECOMMENDED PROCEDURE IN SECURING 
INFORMATION 


An investigator is not iikely to get the 
desired information from questionable 
agencies by taking a questionnaire in his 
hand and demanding replies. A more 
effective procedure is to go as a prospective 
client seeking counsel but insisting on 
knowing more about the service before 
paying a fee; or by interviewing persons 
who have patronized the agency. Through 
familiarity with the questionnaire one can 
obtain literature-and answers to many of 
the inquiries. Additional information 
may be secured through other agencies, 
such as the Better Business Bureau, Cham- 


-ber of Commerce, Municipal or State 


License Bureau. 


Succrstions ror Usinc THE EvALuaTIvE 
CRITERIA 
Each Branch of the National Vocational * 
Guidance Association is asked to appoint 


Are the fees reasonable? (Range?)............ 
Can those without ready money get service? 

If employment is secured, must counseling fee be paid first? 
Is a signed contract required? 

Is this contract fair to the applicant? 


a committee to cooperate with the national 
Committee on Ethical Practices and with 
the Executive Secretary. It is not often 
that an agency can be proved to be violat- 
ing any state law. If it is guilty, the local 
authorities and Better Business Bureau will 
investigate and report. Almost the only 
means of protecting youth from the un- 
scrupulous type of agency is through pub- 
licity regarding the true principles of voca- 
tional guidance and its legitimate practice. 
For this purpose all groups interested in 
the problem, such as educators, parents, 
and civic organizations, are asked to co- 
operate with the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. The following 
suggestions may help in securing such co- 
operation: 
SuGGEsTED ACTIVITIES 

1. Collect and report newspaper and 
magazine advertisements claiming 
to give expert advice regarding the 
choice of a vocation, occupational 
adjustment, or the solution of per- 
sonal problems. 

2. Secure and report published material 
such as pamphlets and circulars is- 
sued by so-called character analysts 
or vocational advisers. 
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3. Obtain actual case histories of indi- ing such ‘‘good talkers’’ to schools 
viduals who have been victims of or local clubs. They are often 
false guidance. ““fronts’’ or advance agents for un- 

4. Closely related to unethical gui- certified schools or commercial 
dance is the unethical trade or voca- counseling agencies. 


tional school. These also should be 
thoroughly investigated as they 
often use vocational guidance as an 
approach. In states where there is a 
State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, consult this Board regarding 


7. All reports should be sent for the 
present to the Chairman of the com- 
mittee of NVGA. It is hoped that 
a clearing service may ultimately be 
set up through which information 





the standing of vocational schools. can be obtained relative to the stand- 
5. High School principals should be ing of particular vocational gui- : 
certain of the connections of any dance agencies. 
speaker who volunteers to speak be- ; 
fore the school assembly on such Committee of NVGA on Ethical Practices d 
subjects as ‘‘Choosing a Life Ca- Jessr B. Davis, Chairman | 
reer,’’ etc. 
6. Civicluncheon clubs should takethe Dean, School of Education, Boston Uni- 
same precautions before recommend- versity, Boston, Massachusetts. 
pec 
ties 
que 
For 
Ing 
low 
Calendar of Coming Events 
0 
American Association of School Administrators, San Francisco, California, e 
February 21-26, 1942. c 
American Education Week, November 9-15, 1941. N 
American Vocational Association Convention, Boston, Massachusetts, De- - 
cember 10-13, 1941. 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, San Francisco, Cali- S 
fornia, February 17-20, 1942. tab’ 
Metropolitan Welfare Conference, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, and 
April 23-25, 1942. se 
National Vocational Guidance Association, San Francisco, California, 
February 18-20, 1942. : 
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Phantasy and Vocational Choice 


WM. CLARK TROW 


University of Michigan 


* Believing that questions on voca- 
tional interest blanks may tempt 
pupils to wishful thinking or phantasy 
in listing their occupational choices, 
the author prepared an interest blank 
for a sampling of Detroit high school 
pupils. The findings and an inter- 
pretation of the results are given in 
this article. 





Qusrowssn studies of vocational 
interests usually conclude that young 
people’s aspirations far exceed their abili- 
ties and opportunities, and, as a conse- 
quence, job dissatisfaction is common. 
For example, in the New York State Regents 
Inquiry we find such statements as the fol- 
lowing: 


The inclination of all was to choose 
on professional levels in numbers out of 
proportion to opportunity. Many from 
economically poor homes planned on 
careers out of the question financially. 
Many with poor records had in mind 
careers reached only through graduate 
schools. ! 


Similarly, in the Maryland Survey,? a 
table is entitled: *‘The Jobs Youth Want 
and the Jobs They Get.”’ And one conclu- 
sion reads: 


More than five times as large a pro- 
portion of the employed subjects ex- 
pressed a desire to i professional-tech- 
nical work as were found to be employed 

‘ in this field. 


1F, T. Spaulding, High School and Life—Report of 
Regents Inquiry. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1938, 
resumé from pp. 56-57. 

* Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story. Pp. 
131-34. American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, 1938. 


The same evidence comes from those who 
use the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 
If on the basis of interest-questionnaire 
returns, our youth seem to be lacking in 
realism; if there is a discrepancy between 
abilities and opportunities, on the one 
hand and stated vocational interests, on 
the other, at least two explanations may 
be offered. One admits that the condition 
exists, but places the blame on inadequate 
vocational counseling. The other denies 
or minimizes the condition, which is 
viewed as the spurious result of faulty re- 
search technique. It is probable that both 
explanations have a basis in fact. And 
certainly a measure of plausibility is fur- 
nished the latter contention when some of 
the directions and questions commonly 
used on vocational interest blanks are care- 
fully reviewed. They are uniformly high 
in suggestion value. They clearly waive 
all practical considerations and ask what 
the questionee ‘‘would like.’ He follows 
the directions on the blank and realizes his 
daydream, imaginatively, for a moment 
or two. The error comes in interpreting 
the item checked as a vocational choice. 


Hicu SuGGESTION VALUE 


The following are samples of some of the 
questions taken from personnel blanks, 
which seem to have a high suggestion 
value, in that the wording of the question 
compels the pupil to answer on the basis of 
wishful thinking and phantasy: 


From the Maryland Survey: ‘‘Regard- 
less of available opportunities, what kind 
of work would you most like to do?”’ 

* From the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank: ‘‘Indicate after each occupation 
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listed below whether you would like 
that kind of work or not. . . . You are 
not asked if you would take up the 
occupation permanently, but merely 
whether or not you would enjoy that 
kind of work, regardless of any necessary 
skills, abilities, or training which you 
may Or may not possess.”’ 

From others: ‘You are not asked 
whether you would take up the occu- 
pation permanently, but merely whether 
you would enjoy that kind of work.” 

“If you had your choice, what would be 
your present occupation?”’ 

“If you had your choice, what would be 
your occupation ten years from now?”’ 

“If you were financially able, and free 
to choose without restriction, what kind of 
work would you like to prepare for?”’ 

“If you could do exactly as you wish, 
what would you be doing 1o or 15 years 
from now?’ 

“If you could do anything you wanted 
to,* what job would you choose?”’ 


Are the vocational choices of young 
people as unrealistic as one might think? 
Are disappointment and job dissatisfaction 
to be expected? 

The replies of a sampling of 330 pupils, 
161 boys and 169 girls, in the eighth, 
tenth, and twelfth grades in three Detroit 
schools to three questions of an interest 
blank devised by the writer were studied 


3 Italics in these quotations are the writer's. 


intensively. The three questions were 
worded to discriminate three stages which 
may be distinguished as probability, pos- 
sibility, and phantasy. They were stated 
as follows: 


Question 1, Probability: *‘What kind of 
job do you think you will probably be 
able to do whenyou arethroughschool?” 

Question 2, Possibility: *“‘If you could 
be sure to get the education and training 
that you would need, what kind of job 
would you choose?”’ 

Question 3, Phantasy: ‘‘People some- 
times think about what they would like 
to be although they don’t really believe 
it could ever come true. If by some 
magic you could be anything you want, 
what would you like to be?” 


If the job these high school pupils think 
they will be able to do (Question 1) is the 
“‘same’’ as the one they would choose 
(Question 2), they may be said to be satis- 
fied with the outlook. This was true of 
40 per cent of the cases (see Taste I). The 
39 per cent who gave “‘different’’ answers 
for Questions 1 and 2 might expect some 
job dissatisfactions if they definitely dis- 
like their probable occupation, which, 
however, does not seem to be the case. 
Other similarities and discrepancies are 
shown in Taste I. Little differentiation 
was found for sex, grade, or intelligence 

4 R. J. Gatien and Gerald Poor actively par- 
ticipated in gathering and summarizing the iu 
here reported. 


TABLE I 


Revative Number or Puptts WHo Mave THE SAME AND DIFFERENT CHOICES FOR 
THE THREE QUESTIONS 








- Same 
| No, |_____Per Ceat 
Questions | Tot. | Tot. Job 
I,2 | 1§§ 47 49 
3,23 55 17 12 
2, 3 106 | 32 | 25 








Different 
| No Per Cent _— 
Inc.* Tot Tot. Job | Inc.* 
7 | FS 53 39 14 
5 | 275 83 59 24 
7 | 224 68 52 16 


* ‘Inc."* signifies incomplete replies, one or more questions being left blank or answered, *‘I don’t know.” 
Two blanks or ‘I don’t knows"’ were tabulated ‘‘same’’ for any two questions; one of each, ‘“‘different."’ 
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PHANTASY AND VOCATIONAL CHOICE gi 


Taste II 


AveRAGE Lix1nc Scores ON QUESTIONS I AND 2 FoR THoss Woo Gave THE SAME 
AND DirFERENT ANSWERS 




















Boys Girls 

Same | Different Same Different 
Number 76 85 79 go 
Score, 
— (61)* 3.00 (71) 2.40 (73) 2.98 (79) 1.90 
core, 
Question 2 (61) 3.04 (78) 3.00 (73) 2.93 (77) 3.20 
Difference 0.04 0.60 0.05 1.30 





* Figures in parentheses indicate the number of pupils in each case who rated their degree of liking. 


level from the replies to these two ques- 
tions. 

Further significance is found in the rat- 
ings made by the pupils of their degree of 
liking for the occupations of their choice. 
The ratings were made for Questions 1 and 
2 on an eight-point graphic scale. The 
zero-point in the center signified indiffer- 
ence. Be it said for youthful expectations, 
the left or disliking end of the scale was 
little used. The directions for the positive 
end read: ‘‘2 means you like it; 4 means 
you like it more than anything else."’ 

The average liking scores of both boys 
and girls who wrote down the ‘‘same”’ 
occupational choice for Questions 1 and 2 
were all close to 3 on the scale (Taste ID), 
signifying a high degree of satisfaction. 
The differences of 0.04 and 0.05 are only 
chance differences. The average liking 
scores when the probable occupation 
(Question 1) was ‘‘different’’ from the one 
they would like (Question 2) show a 
greater discrepancy, the difference for the 
girls being much greater (1.30); but that 
for the boys (0.6) has a reliability of 3.1. 
Thus the pupils distinguished the implica- 
tions of the two questions, and they were 
fairly well satisfied with either possibility. 


CoMPARISON WITH CEeNsus Data 


The categories of the choices made by 
these high school pupils were next ex- 


plored to compare them with the percent- 
age of employed persons in these cate- 
gories. The percentage of persons em- 
ployed in the ten Census classifications was 
available for the country as a whole, for 
the state of Michigan, and for the city of 
Detroit. The percentage of pupils report- 
ing choices in these same classifications in 
response to Questions 1, 2, and 3 was com- 
puted and is compared with the Census 
data, in Tape III. (A second administra- 
tion of the interest questionnaire to a 
group of 41 high school pupils after an in- 
terval of five months gave a contingency 
correlation for Question 1 based on occu- 
pational classifications of 0.935, indicating 
a high degree of reliability.) 

Taste III affords an opportunity for a 
number of interesting observations, but 
most significant for the present purpose 
are the choices in Group D which show 
the usual discrepancy between unskilled 
occupations and vocational choice, Group 
H which presents the converse of Group 
D, and Group J. In this latter group, 
where the overemphasis on clerical occu- 
pations was chiefly from the girls, the de- 
clining number of responses in Questions 2 
and 3 indicates a lack of enthusiasm for 
this occupational outlet. 

The high per cent of choices in the pro- 
fessional group (Group H) seems at first 


eglance to be in accord with the other 


studies—the same high hopes, to be fol- 
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lowed by disappointment and job dissatis- 
faction. For example, the per cents in the 
Professional category in the Maryland Sur- 
vey were 43.1 for the total group and 38.3 
for the employed youth, as compared with 
32.7, 50.9, and 42.4 for Questions 1, 2, and 
3, respectively. 


INTERPRETING THE DaTA 


These data, however, will bear closer 
scrutiny. For the ‘‘probable’’ occupation 
(Question 1), the Detroit young people 
chose occupations in the professional cate- 
gory in a notably smaller per cent of the 
cases than even the Maryland youth, in 
spite of the fact that they were a much 
more highly selected group, as will be 
shown later. For the ‘‘possible’’ occupa- 
tion (Question 2), the large number of in- 
terests in the professional category (50.9 
per cent) is a direct consequence of the ex- 
plicit suggestion in the question: “‘If you 
could be sure to get the education and 
training that you need... .”’ 

It will be recalled that the question in 
the Maryland Survey was as follows: ‘*Re- 
gardless of available opportunities, what kind 
of work would you /ike most to do? (Italics 
mine.) It is probable that this question 
elicited much the same kind of ‘‘phantasy”’ 
replies as Question 3. Certainly, the 43.1 
per cent and 42.4 per cent of the two 
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studies are closely comparable. It is prob- 
able that a different wording in the Mary- 
land Survey would have brought a reduced 
number into this classification just as 
Question 1 did for the Detroit sample. 
However, the two groups were widely 
different. The Maryland Survey was made 
on what was very nearly a random sam- 
pling of the total youth population; where- 
as the school children in Detroit, on the 
basis of intelligence, represent a decidedly 
skewed distribution with a larger number 
of pupils at the upper than at the lower 
end. Intelligence test scores are obtained 
on all children in the Detroit schools. The 
pupils chosen represent a fair sampling of 
the schools from which they come, but 
these schools are much above the average 
of the schools for the city as a whole with 
respect to intelligence rating. Forty-one 
per cent of the boys and 25 per cent of the 
girls from X H. S. go on to college, and 
about half of this number graduate. For 
the sample studied, the intelligence of 39.7 
per cent was in the A and B categories (I. 
Q. 110 or higher) instead of a probable 20 
percent inarandom sampling. Hence, the 
32.7 per cent who picked their probable 
occupation in the Professional Service 
category (Question 1) may be making 
realistic choices after all; and even a 
goodly number out of the 42.4 per cent 











Tasze III 

CoMPARISON IN Per Cent or OccupaTIONAL CHOICES WITH 1930 CENsuS CLASSIFICATION 

Group Classification | U.S. | Mich. |Detroit] 1 2 3* 
A Agriculture | 25.1 | 15.4 0.3 fe) fe) 0.3 
B Forestry, Fishing | 07] 08 | o re) 0.3 ° 
C Extraction of Minerals 2.6 1.3 O.1 ° fe) ° 
D Manufacg. Mechan. Indus. | 32.1 | 46.6 | 48.5 5.2 3.0 6 
E Transportn., Communicn. 9.4 7-9 6.9 2.7 5-4 6.0 
F Trade 13.4 | 12.§ | 13.9 | 12.1 7.0 5.8 
G Public Service 2.2 2.2 2.4 1.8 2.7 3.3 
H Professional Service | 4.5 4.2 6.2 | 32.7 | §0.9 | 42.4 
I Domestic, Pers]. Service 4.7 4.0 | 10.4 9 2.1 1.5 
J Clerical 5-4 §-I | 11.3 | 27.0 | 14.5 3.3 




















*In the last three columns, per cents of the total group of 330 pupils are given. A number of pupils, 
particularly in reply to Question 3, either did not reply or wrote “I don’t know,"’ hence these columns do 


not total 100 per cent. 
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whose phantasy choices were in this cate- 
gory (Question 3) have a fair chance of 
having their dream come true. It is even 
possible that a substantial proportion of 
the 50.9 per cent who chose in this cate- 
gory in response to Question 2 may be re- 
warded at least by having a job in this 
occupational classification, if not the one 
of their choice. The Census Professional 
Service classification includes not only 
civil engineers, physicians, lawyers, and 
teachers, but also billiard room, dance 
hall, and skating rink keepers, theater 
ushers, and circus helpers! 


CoNCLUSIONS 


In general it may be concluded, for the 
sample of high school children studied, 
that (1) they are realistic in that they can 
distinguish between ‘‘probability,”’ “‘pos- 
sibility,"’ and ‘‘phantasy’’ choices; (2) as 
a tule they are satisfied with their voca- 


if 


Wm. Clark Trow is Professor of Educational Psychology at the University 
of Michigan. He is Secretary of the Educational Section of the American 
Association for Applied Psychology, author of Educational Psychology,  ||B 


tional outlook since there is no discrep- 
ancy, for about half of them, between 
what they will probably do and what they 
would like to do, and since on the average 
they express more than a moderate degree 
of liking for either possibility; and (3) 
their proportion of plans and expectations 
is in general harmony with occupational 
possibilities for this high intelligence 
sampling. 

There is no indication, however, that 
more effective vocational guidance might 
not be desirable. In general, it may be 
said that it seems quite legitimate to ask 
young people what they would like to do 
or be, apart from all considerations of 
training and opportunity, as is done on 
most vocational interest questionnaires. 
But their replies should be interpreted as 
an indication of the direction of their in- 
terest, and not as a statement of their 
vocational expectations. 


\ 


1] 
| 


| and co-author of ‘Vine Junior Citizen Series, in which one of the titles is, 
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“Looking toward a Vocation.” 











A Further Study of the Validity of the Cleeton 
Vocational Interest Inventory” 


SETH ARSENIAN 
Department of Psychology, Springfield (Mass.) College 


@ Readers of the Magazine will 
recall studies of the validity of the 
Cleeton Vocational Interest Inven- 
tory published in February, 1940, 
and May, 1941. Here is a further 
study based on results of the Cleeton 
and other tests given 300 Springfield 
College freshmen. The suggestions 
for improving the Inventory may lead 
other counselors to add suggestions 
arising from their own experience 
with its use. 


wo stuptEs on the validity of the Clee- 
ue Vocational Interest Inventory 
have to date been reported, both in Occv- 
PATIONS. In the first study (3) Miss 
Congdon gave a description of the Cleeton 
Inventory and, limiting herself mainly to 
the vocational interest part of it, she com- 
pared the measured interest on this Inven- 
tory with the claimed interests and the 
vocational intentions of freshman and se- 
nior students of both sexes at the Colorado 
State College of Education. She concludes 
her study with the statement that, ‘‘al- 
though it is far from perfect, Cleeton’s 
Vocational Interest Inventory is valuable 
as a guide in counseling students,"’ p. 352. 
In the second study (4) Professor Cutler 
addressed himself specifically to the test- 
ing of the validity of the SR, or the social 
adjustment section, of the Cleeton Inven- 
tory. Using the test results of nearly one 
hundred freshmen at the University of 
Denver, he reported correlations between 
the scores on the SR section with scores on 
* Credit is due to Dean P. Ross and Isaiah J. Domas, 


students at Springfield College, for assistance in con- 
nection with the statistical work for this study. 


two measures in the Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory and two evaluative attitudes in 
the Allport-Vernon Study of Values. Pro- 
fessor Cutler’s study ‘‘casts some doubt on 
the validity of the SR section’’ and sug- 
gests ‘‘that this particular section of the 
Cleeton Inventory be used with extreme 
caution until further validating evidence 
is supplied,”’ p. 584. 

The present study is a further examina- 
tion of the validity of both the vocational 
interest and the social adjustment parts of 
the Cleeton Inventory. The examination 
is based on the results of the Cleeton and 
various other tests administered to three 
hundred freshmen, all male, who entered 
Springfield College in September, 1938 and 


1939. 
I 
THE VOCATIONAL INTEREST SCALES 


Two of the well-known and frequently 
used methods for testing the validity of a 
psychological measure are: (a) its dis- 
crimination between known groups, and 
(b) its correlation with other measures of 
the same attribute which are known to be 
acceptably valid. These two methods will 
be applied to the examination of the valid- 
ity of the vocational interest scales of the 
Cleeton Inventory. 

Springfield College is a professional 
school. Applicants for admission to the 
school are selected from the point of view 
of their fitness, promise, and interest for 
positions in formal and informal agencies 
of education. A little more than half of 
our graduates are placed in teaching posi- 
tions on the secondary level or college, and 
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the rest engage in work in social agencies 
such as the YMCA, Boy Scouts of America, 
settlements, churches, etc. A few students 
majoring in the physical and biological 
sciences after finishing the four-year course 
go to medical schools, and a few more 
leave at the end of the Sophomore Year to 
go to schools of dentistry. Not more than 
3 per cent of our graduates have their 
initial placement in commerce or industry 
(5). Our student population represents, 
therefore, a selected group known to be 
interested in certain definite occupational 
areas. What is their standing on the 
Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory? 
The figures in Tasie I are in the main 
confirmatory of the special vocational 
characteristics of our student group. Our 
students prepare for positions in teaching, 
YMCA, social work, ministry, and other 
related occupations, and this is shown by 
the high average on the TMD scale, with 
its difference from the averages on other 
scales being statistically significant. Of 


the two next higher averages, the one on 
the EFC scale is justified by the interest 
and later emphasis on preparation in health 
and physical education and the physical 
sciences. The high score on the LJF scale 
is somewhat less expected in view of the 
paucity of our men with interest in the 
legal profession or journalism. 


CoMPARISON WITH OTHER TEsTS 


Further evidence of the validity of these 
results may be adduced by a comparison 
with the ratings on the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank for Men (Revised, 1938) ad- 
ministered to the same student group. 
The significant average standard scores for 
this group on the Strong Blank correspond 
to the following occupations: YMCA 
physical director, social science teacher, 
mathematics-science teacher, YMCA secre- 
tary, personnel manager, city school super- 
intendent, minister, dentist, and engineer 
(the significance of the latter being very 
slight). 


TABLE I 


MEAN AND STANDARD DevIATION ON THE CLEETON OccUPATIONAL SCALES OF 303 
FRESHMEN IN SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 





Standard 





No. Occupational Scale Mean Deviation 
1 PAA—Physician and occupations related to biological 
sciences 38. 90* 8.65 
2 LSB—Life insurance and real estate salesman and other 
specialized selling fields 39.35 9.20 
3 EFC—Engineer, technologist, chemist, mathematician, 
and other occupations related to physical sciences 41.50 12.10 
4 TMD—Teacher, minister, social worker, YMCA worker, 
and other occupations related to social sciences 47.70 9.25 
5 PBE—Purchasing agent, business manager, clerk, and 
occupations related to business administration 36.65 11.60 
6  LJF—Lawyer, journalist, and other legal and literary 
occupations 42.35 13.45 
7 MEG—Skilled workers in mechanical occupations 38.80 13.15 
8 CPA—Accountant, statistician, banker, broker, and other 
occupations related to finance 33.15 12.10 
9 ACI—Actor, musician, artist, and other creative or public 
performance occupations 38.80 13.95 





* The range of possible scores on these scales is ffom 1 to 70; scores of 53 and above have A rating for 


college freshmen. 
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TABLE II 


Pearson Propuct-MoMENT CorRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN CLEETON AND 


Cleeton 


PAA* 


Strong 


Physician 
Dentist 
Sales Manager 

Real Estate Salesman 


LSB 


Life Insurance Salesman 


Mathematician 
Engineer 
Chemist 
Psychologist 
Math. Sci. Teacher 
“Y"’ Physical Dir. 
“Y"” Secretary 

Socl. Science Teacher 
City School Supt. 
Minister 

Personnel Mgr. 
Production Mgr. 
Purchasing Agent 
Office Worker 
Lawyer 
Author-journalist 
No Equivalent 
CPA 

Accountant 
Artist 

Architect 
Musician 
Advertising Man 


TMD 


PBE 


LJF 


MEG 
CPH 


ACI 


In the field of the measurement of gen- 
eral intelligence, the Stanford-Binet Test is 
usually regarded as acceptably valid, and 
claim for the validity of a new test of intel- 
ligence is made when it correlates highly 
with the Stanford-Binet Test. In the 
field of the measurement of vocational 
interest, the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank may perhaps be similarly regarded 
because of its very careful construction and 
revision, and because of the great amount 
of experimental and experiential check-up 
which has sustained the claims for the 
validity and usefulness of this instrument. 


Stronc INVENTORIES 


OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY 


* For full description of this abbreviation, see Table I. 





r PEr 
0.051 


0.519 0.040 


0.449 0.043 


0.684 0.030 


0.647 0.032 


0.161 0.054 


0.615 0.034 


As a further check on the validity of the 
Cleeton Inventory, one may examine its 
correlation with the Strong Blank. There 
is, however, one major difficulty here in 
that while the interest ratings on the Clee- 
ton Inventory are given in terms of large 
and rather inclusive occupational areas, on 
the Strong Blank the ratings are obtained 
in terms of specific occupations. To cir- 
cumvent this difficulty, the standard-score 
ratings on the Strong Blank may be com- 
bined and averaged for the specific occupa- 
tional groups which correspond to the 
occupational categories in the Cleeton In- 
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ventory and correlations calculated. In 
doing this, however, it must be realized 
that the area covered by the occupational 
categories in the two measures are not 
necessarily coextensive, and hence the de- 
gree of correspondence indicated by the 
correlation coefficient should be regarded 
as approximate rather than definitive. 

One hundred fifty of our freshmen, who 
filled out the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank for men, were one week later given 
the Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory 
for men. The Strong Blank was scored 
for twenty-seven occupations which were 
combined and classified into eight groups 
to correspond with the occupational cate- 
gories in the Cleeton Inventory. For each 
occupational grouping on the Strong 
Blank, the average standard score was cal- 
culated and correlated against the corre- 
sponding Cleeton scores. The results are 
shown in Tasze II. 


CLASSIFICATIONS ExpLAINED 


Questions may be raised as to the reason 
for placing certain occupational titles in 
the Strong Biank under the occupational 
categories in which they are classified in 
our Table. For example, why classify 
Psychologist and Mathematics-Science 
Teacher with EFC rather than with TMD? 
When these two occupational titles are 
placed under TMD, the correlation be- 
tween the Cleeton and the Strong Inven- 
tories on this category is reduced from 
0.684 to 0.625. On the other hand, if the 
two occupational titles are combined with 
those under EFC the correlation between 
the two Inventories on this category is 
taised from 0.351 to 0.449. 

Again, the advisability of placing Ad- 
vertising Man together with Artist, Archi- 
tect, and Musician under ACI may be ques- 


_ tioned. However, if we take Advertising 


Man from this group, the correlation be- 
tween the Cleeton and the Strong Inven- 
tories drops from 0.279 to 0.196. There 
does not seem to be another category, ex- 
cept perhaps the amorphous grouping of» 
Lawyer and Author-Journalist, where Ad- 


vertising Man might be placed with any 
similitude of logic. But when we do that, 
the correlation figure for this particular 
category does not change; the r of 0.161 
becomes 0.165. 

The allocation of the 27 occupational 
titles in the Strong Blank under the occu- 
pational categories corresponding to Clee- 
ton's classification was made according to 
the description of these categories in the 
Cleeton Manual (2). Whenever there was 
a question about the classification of an 
occupation, the decision was made on 
logical grounds, on the bases of the inter- 
correlations of occupations reported by 
Strong (7) and by empirical checking, with 
the purpose of securing the highest pos- 
sible correlation. 

The eight correlation coefficients are all 
statistically significant except for LF. 
One wonders why these two occupations, 
Lawyer and Author-Journalist, were com- 
bined in one category. The average of 
the eight correlations is 0.45, and if the 
correlation for LJF is omitted, it is nearly 
0.50. Bearing in mind the approximate 
character of these correlation coefficients, 
we can say that there is a fair degree of re- 
lationship between the Cleeton Inventory 
and the Strong Blank. 

In concluding this section of our study 
pertaining to the Vocational Interest part 
of the Cleeton Inventory, it can be said 
that the methods used for testing its valid- 
ity show it to be a fairly valid instrument 
for the measurement of vocational inter- 
ests. Because of the many questions (630) 
it asks in attempting to discover directly 
and indirectly the subject’s interest pat- 
tern, it has, without doubt, great stimula- 
tive and informative value for the person 
who is perplexed, who has very limited in- 
formation about kinds of occupation, or 
who has in general given little thought to 
the selection of an occupation. It would 
seem that the Cleeton Inventory would be 
more useful for younger persons, for stu- 
dents in high school or college whose in- 
formation about the world of work is lim- 
ited and whose interests are not sufficiently 
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crystallized in terms of specific occupa- 
tions. 


IMPROVEMENTS SUGGESTED 


The author may, perhaps, be permitted 
to offer a few suggestions which may be 
useful when a reprinting or revision of this 
Inventory is considered: 


1. The test booklet can be improved 
if the items pertaining to each occupa- 
tional category are printed on one page, 
or two pages facing each other. The 
present method of continuing an un- 
finished A section* to the next page and 
then returning to the previous page to 
begin on section B, is confusing and 
gives occasion for unnecessary questions 
on the part of the students. Also the 
misprint for item No. 576 on page 14 
should be corrected. 


2. The separate answer sheet for the 
Inventory can be improved by allowing 
more space between the A, B, and C 
columns. The saving of this additional 
space may be effected by eliminating the 
space at present allowed for the subject 
to write the number of his three ‘‘most 
liked’’ and ‘“‘least liked’’ items under 
each occupational category. The sepa- 
rate answer sheet as it is at present 
(IBM Form I.T.S. 11-00 B 326, copyright 
1939) is very crowded, is hard on the 
eye, and consequently tiring. 


3. TheInventory, especially when the 
separate answer sheet is used, requires 
from 45 minutes to more than 60 minutes 
for the slower students. The length of 
the Inventory coupled with the imper- 
fections in test booklet and answer sheet, 
as pointed out above, introduces fatigue 
into the test situation which may possi- 
bly affect both the reliability and the 
validity of this Inventory. 


It is felt that the possible shortening 
of the test and the elimination of certain 
mechanical difficulties which have been 
pointed out will considerably improve 
this Inventory. 


*Each occupational category includes three sec- 
tions, A, B, and C. 


II 
THE SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT SCALE 


The Cleeton Vocational Interest Inven- 
tory has an additional section called SR, 
which purports to measure social adjust- 
ment, “‘particularly as related to extraver- 
sion and introversion’’ (2). Professor 
Cleeton recommends that ‘‘the standing 
of the student on the SR section of the 
Inventory should always be taken into 
consideration when interpreting occupa- 
tional interests’’ (2). This section con- 
tains 40 items which, added to the 630 in 
the occupational sections, makes a total 
of 670 items for the entire Inventory. 

We cannot, unfortunately, apply the 
known group technique to the testing of 
the validity of the SR section. However, 
295 of our freshmen who took the Cleeton 
Inventory were also given the Student 
Form of Hugh M. Bell’s Adjustment In- 
ventory, and Henry C. Link’s Inventory of 
Activities and Interests. The correlations 
between these scales and the factorial 
analysis may throw some light on the 
nature and validity of the Cleeton SR scale 


CorRELATIONS EVALUATED 


These correlations are all at least four 
times their respective Probable Errors, 
which indicates that the Cleeton SR bears 
more than chance relationship to all these 
different measures. It is to be noted that 
the correlation of the Cleeton SR is some- 
what higher with Bell Emotional Adjust- 
ment, Link Self-Determination, and Per- 
sonality Quotient than, as might have 
been expected, with Bell Social Adjustment 
and Link Social Initiative Scales. 

A factorial analysis by the Thurstone 
Centroid Method disclosed three main 
factors underlying all these measures. 
These factors, upon an analysis of the 
items in the scales, were called by us: 
I. Overt Social Adjustment; II. Psycho- 
neurotic Status; and III. Ascendance-Sub- 
mission. It was noted that the Cleeton 
SR partook of all three of these factors 
with a higher loading of Factor II than of 
the other two factors (6). 
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Tasze III 


PzarsoN Propuct-MoMENT CoEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION OF CLEETON SR wit BELL 
ApJUSTMENT INVENTORY AND Link INVENTORY oF ACTIVITIES AND INTERESTS 











Adjustment Measure r PEr 
Bell—Home Adjustment 0.26 0.04 
Bell—Health Adjustment 0.28 0.04 
Bell—Social Adjustment 0.33 0.03 
Bell—Emotional Adjustment 0.47 0.03 
Link—Personality Quotient 0.38 0.03 
Link—Social Initiative 0.29 0.04 
Link—Self-Determination 0.44 0.03 
Link—Economic Self-Determination 0.20 0.04 
Link—Adjustment to the Opposite Sex 0.19 0.04 

A separate study (1) of the relation of BIBLIOGRAPHY 


evaluative attitudes to vocational interest 
and social adjustment showed a slightly 
significant positive correlation (+0.14 = 
0.04) of SR with the theoretical; a slightly 
significant negative correlation (—o.15 * 
0.04) with the political; and no correla- 
tion with the economic, aesthetic, social, 
and religious evaluative attitudes as mea- 
sured by the Allport-Vernon Study of Val- 
ues. 

In conclusion, it appears that the Cleeton 
SR section contains questions pertaining to 
a person’s psychoneurotic status, his overt 
social adjustment, and degree of his ascen- 
dance-submission. Whether a test of 40 
items is sufficient to give a reliable rating 
on all these aspects of a person's adjust- 
ment, or to measure his social adequacy in 
face-to-face situations is open to question. 
It is recommended that a low score on the 
Cleeton SR, in its present form, be regarded 
as a suggestion for the use of a longer and 
perhaps a more reliable test of adjustment, 
and that instead of placing much reliance 
on the SR score as indicative of a person's 


‘social adjustment or maladjustment, the 


subject’s replies to individual items sug- 
gesting maladjustment be used clinically 
in the interview. This, of course, pre- 
supposes adequate ability and clinical 
preparation on the part of the interviewer. ~ 
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Pupils Appraise Vocational Interest Blanks 


HANS C. GORDON AND WALTER W. HERKNESS, JR. 


Assistant to the Director, Division of Educational Research, Philadelphia Public Schools; 
and Counselor, Central H. S., Philadelphia, Respectively 


ws A novel examination of the intrinsic 
attractiveness and mechanical ar- 
rangement of seven vocational interest 
inventories is reported in this article. 
It is granted that the ratings made 
by only fifty high school boys are not 
necessarily conclusive but they suggest 
that interest inventories may be sub- 
jected to investigations looking beyond 
statistical reliability and validity. 


Eke RECENT increase in the number of 
vocational interest inventories avail- 
able for secondary school pupils indicates 
that counselors find them useful in advis- 
ing high school pupils in their choices 
both of courses and of vocations. To 
select that vocational interest inventory 
or battery of inventories best suited to 
meet the needs of the boys of the Central 
High School, Philadelphia, the authors 
chose seven well-known vocational inter- 
est blanks and administered them to a 
group of fifty selected boys in the twelfth 
grade. The basis of selection of the boys 
was an expressed desire of the boy to dis- 
cover for himself his interests in a more 
positive fashion than that yielded by his 
day-dreaming or casual conversations with 
friends. Two precautions to insure the 
sincerity of the group were taken: 


A letter was sent to the parents of each 
boy explaining the nature of interest in- 
ventories and the benefits accruing to 
the boy if he took part in the experi- 
ment. An expression of parental ap- 
proval was requested. 

The inventories were administered 
after the regular school day on the 


boy’s own time. Not a boy failed to ap- 
pear on scheduled time, except through 
circumstances beyond his control; and 
all completed the inventories without 
any pressure being brought to bear. 


The following seven vocational interest 
inventories were selected for the experi- 
ment: 


1. Vocational Interest Inventory (Men) 
Compiled by Glen U. Cleeton, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Educa- 
tion, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa. Copy- 
right 1939 by McKnight and Mc- 
Knight. 

2. Interest Questionnaire for 

School Students 

By Oliver K. Garretson, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, and Percival M. 
Symonds, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Published by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City. Copyright 1931 by 
Oliver K. Garretson. 

3. Vocational Inventory 
Developed by Curtis G. Gentry, 
Director of Guidance and Secondary 
Education, Public Schools, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. Published by 
Educational Test Bureau, Educa- 
tional Publishers, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Nashville, Philadelphia, 
1940. 

4. Preference Record 


High 


G. Frederic Kuder, Examiner, Board | 


of Examinations, University of 
Chicago. Distributed by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Bookstore, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Copyright 1939 by 
G. Frederic Kuder. 

5- Occupational Interest Blank 
By Bruce V. LeSuer. Published by 
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PUPILS APPRAISE VOCATIO:; AL INTEREST BLANKS 


the Psychological Corporation, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

6. Vocational Interest Blank for Men 

(Revised) 

By Edward K. Strong, Jr., Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Stanford Uni- 
versity. Published by Stanford 
University Press, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California. Copyright 1938 
by the Board of Trustees of the Le- 
land Stanford Junior University. 

7. Vocational Interest Schedule 
By L. L. Thurstone. Published by 
the Psychological Corporation, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Central High School is an all- 
academic school for boys, with the major- 
ity contemplating going to college. Ad- 
mission to the school is based upon either 
an intelligence quotient of 110 or higher 
(Philadelphia Mental Ability Test), or an 
average of eighty or higher in the major 
subjects of the term preceding his admis- 
sion to the school. These facts condition 
the use of the results of the study to some 
extent and should be borne in mind in their 
application to schools with a more repre- 
sentative student body. The make-up of 
each inventory, its comprehcasiveness, the 
ease with which it could be administered, 
the ability with which the boys compre- 
hended the items, and how they should be 


Io! 


answered, the interest the boys showed to- 
ward the information elicited by the ques- 
tions, the ease with which the question- 
naire could be scored, the applicability of 
the results to the boy himself, as well as 
the apparent validity of the results com- 
pared with the results of the other tests 
and additional data, including the ex- 
pressed desires of the boy—all these factors 
were considered in conducting the experi- 
ment. 

It should be remembered in this connec- 
tion that the results of the questionnaires 
have been interpreted by the boys them- 
selves in their choices. For this reason it 
seems important that consideration be 
given to such questions as the above, as 
they may have a great deal to do with the 
acceptance or rejection by the student of 
the findings on his questionnaire. This 
point of view is apart from the necessity of 
investigating the reliability and validity 
of interest inventories. 

After the inventories were administered, 
each student was asked five questions. To 
assist him in giving the answers, he was 
allowed to examine the inventories. Con- 
siderable effort was made to have all the 
boys understand exactly what each ques- 
tion implied. The questions and the tabu- 
lation of the answers are shown in Taste I. 


Taste | 


ANsweERs TO Questions Evoxinc Pupit Reaction To INVENTORIES 





' 


Which of the seven inventories did you find easiest 
to comprehend, both from directions for answering 
and the phrasing of the questions themselves? 

In which test did you od it easiest to record your 
answers? 

In which test did you find the individual items 
(collectively) of greatest interest and scope? 

In which test was the mechanical set-up most at- 
tractive and interesting? 

Which test yielded results which were most satis- 
fying to you? (Not necessarily agreeing with pre- 
conceived ideas.) 


: : 
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Tue Resutts 


In question one, Kuder’s Preference Record 
gained a wide margin of approval over the 
other inventories because the subject is in 
all cases asked to choose between two 
easily separated choices, ¢.g., (1 Be a forest 
ranger? or (2) Be an employment manager? 
Again in question two, Kuder’s Preference 
Record by reason of its construction and the 
simplicity of recording your choice, led by 
a wide margin. In question three, the 
opinion of the group was in favor of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men 
(Revised) and the Gentry Vocational Inven- 
tory. The reason expressed was that the 
items of the test seemed to be very compre- 
hensive in scope. The Cleeton Vocational 
Interest Inventory, although containing a 
greater number of items, was ranked third. 
The mechanical set-up of the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record aroused considerable comment, 
all of it favorable, and won for it first place 
from that standpoint. The construction 
of the vocational profile also attracted 
much favorable comment. The manner of 
presenting the findings of the Thurstone 
Vocational Interest Schedule also was com- 
mented upon favorably. Boys, like their 
elders, like to have their own opinions 
confirmed by the judgments and findings of 
others, so that in question five the answer 
is of limited value unless the findings of 
the test itself were confirmed by other 
questionnaires or other data. The Strong 


Ms 


Vocational Interest Blank for Men (Revised) 
was deemed most productive of answers 
that were satisfying. This may mean that 
the scores were in agreement with the 
boys’ own pre-conceived notions of their 
interests. 

In conclusion, the authors recognize the 
fact that one test, by reason of its mechani- 
cal make-up alone, or because the questions 
require little thought, or yet because of 
length and comprehensiveness, should not 
be chosen to the exclusion of others. These 
factors, nevertheless, do have some bear- 
ing upon its popular acceptance and use. 
They have, moreover, considerable influ- 
ence in keeping the person taking the test 
interested, alert, eager to keep on, and 
anxious to record his honest reactions 
fully. 

The entire group of fifty boys, with 
three exceptions, expressed the opinion 
that they had gained some useful knowl- 
edge of themselves and some help in mak- 
ing choices of vocations. Many of the par- 
ents visited the school to hear for them- 
selves the results. These visits came as a 
result of conversation between the boy 
himself and his father or mother. Some 
few wrote and asked for a written interpre- 
tation of the tests. 

So worth while has the project appeared 
to be to the boys and their parents that 
this procedure with minor innovations is 
to be followed this year in a comprehen- 
sive co-educational high school. 


Engaged in educational research in the Philadelphia Public Schools since 
1928, Dr. Gordon is now making a comprehensive survey of counseling facili- 
|| ties in the city high schools. Walter W. Herkness, Jr., has been appointed |B 


Special Assistant to the Principal, Germantown High School. 


He reports 


that he is particularly interested in the development of interview technique. 


J 
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The Aircraft Industry Looks to the Schools 


ALBERT T. HELBING 


Assistant Director, Education Department, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


*% Assuming that we are on the 
threshold of an expanding future in 
the use of aircraft, this author de- 
clares that young people in the schools 
should study the industry. The nature 
of jobs available, the kind of em- 
ployee needed, the training offered 
by one company, and the need for a 
revised vocational education program 
in the secondary schools are all dis- 
cussed in this article. 





0 MANY EDucaToRS the opinions of 
President Hutchins and Mortimer Ad- 
ler on education carry more weight than 
those of an industrialist. College pro- 
fessors hear many an argument concerning 
Hutchins on higher education and Henry 
Ford on lower education for an industrial 
society. There are bound to be divergent 
points of view, for the role of the public 
school system, including the state univer- 
sity, implies a somewhat different philoso- 
phy from that of the private school. 
William S. Knudsen, generalissimo of 
the Office of Production Management, in 
an article in the American Magazine (June, 
1939) has written: 


If I were twenty-one I would be a 
mechanic. I would try to get work in 
a machine shop... or... as an appren- 
tice to an electrician or a plumber... . 
I would try to get some work to do 
with my hands. 





\ 


_ W.J. Cameron, of Ford Sunday Evening 
Hour fame, said in a broadcast on October 
13, 1940: 

The country has lately come to realize 
that the mechanic is one of the most 


important men in our first line of de” 


fense. . . . We are just becoming civilized 


enough to understand the wealth of 
culture the mind may acquire through 
the hand. 


The up-from-the-ranks industrialist has 
his own “‘practical’’ point of view on what 
the schools should do. It is not the con- 
tention here that the practical man is 
right; nor is it claimed that the only true 
education consists of a minute dissection 
and sympathetic understanding of Plato's 
Republic and Adam Smith's The Wealth of 
Nations. 

There is, however, much meat and wis- 
dom in the statements of Mr. Knudsen and 
Mr. Cameron. They specifically relate to 
the job of labor recruitment and training 
which is now the joint responsibility of 
our educational system and industry. The 
needs of the aircraft industry for man- 
power and the changing role of the secon- 
dary public schools at a critical period in 
world history will be considered in this 
paper. What are the man-power require- 
ments? How can the schools help? 

Eighty per cent of the jobs in aviation 
are in aircraft manufacture, the basic 
branch of the industry. Approximately 
40,000 airplanes are on the books scheduled 
for production. It may go to 80,000 or 
more. Personnel rosters will expand from 
about 200,000 to approximately 400,000 in 
the next six months. These numbers 
should stagger the imagination of school- 
men, industrial training technicians, par- 
ents, and students. 

Lockheed and Vega now employ 44,000 
or more. Probably 20,000 more will be 
hired in the next six months in the various 
classifications. Other aircraft factories 
have similar needs. 

How will these demands affect recruit- 
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ment, placement, turnover, and training in 
the aircraft industry? All these upward 
trends in labor demands will bring about 
increased demands in related supply indus- 
tries—machine tool, sub-contracting, parts, 
accessories, and instrument manufacture. 


Lasor REeQuiREMENTS 


Aircraft production has become a major 
branch of the metal trades industry. From 
any statistical approach, the rate of growth 
is almost incredible. What of the future? 
Long-range plans must be based on the 
theory that we are on the threshhold of an 
expanding future in the use of aircraft. If 
this is true, young people in the schools 
should study the industry, its organiza- 
tional, administrative, engineering, and 
production problems—the economics of 
aircraft manufacture. Land, capital, labor, 
and management are the basic factors. 
Labor needs are crucial. 

What kinds of work opportunities are 
offered to those with labor to sell? 


Kinps oF Joss 


Approximately 7o per cent of labor 
power is devoted to production jobs; the 
other 30 per cent is non-productive, such 
as: clerical, typing, stenographic, account- 
ing, keypunch and tabulator operators, de- 
tail drafting, engineers, foremen, depart- 
ment administrators, and top-management 
executives. The production jobs, being 
most numerous, are the most difficult to 
fill with the proper types of employees. 

The basic trades are represented in the 
following list of aircraft classifications: 
Machinist, Tool and Jig Builder, Pattern 
Maker, Carpenter, Electrician, Radio and 
Instrument Man, Welder, Aircraft Sheet 
Metal Worker, Plater and Processor, Tem- 
plate Maker, Trimmer and Upholsterer. 
In addition to these trades there are other 
jobs of a skilled and semi-skilled nature, 
such as: Finisher and Painter, Assembler, 
Brake Operator, Drop Hammer Operator, 
Drill Press Operator, Engine Lathe Opera- 
tor, Riveter, Punch Press Operator, Skin 


Fitter, Tube Bender, Rotary Shears Opera- 
tor, Inspector. 


Kinps or Emptoyrees NEEDED 


An airplane factory is no place for the 
weak, the slow, the maladjusted indi- 
vidual. Riveting cannot be cushioned and 
the noise is bad even for hardy souls. To 
weed out the misfits, Lockheed resorts to a 
battery of physical, psychological, and 
trade tests, to test for temperament, intelli- 
gence, and physical capacity. In addition, 
variants of the Minnesota and O'Connor 
tests are used to discover specific skills and 
aptitudes. To eliminate ‘‘floaters’’ and 
““bluffers,’’ carefully prepared trade tests 
are given. There is a crying need today for 
the temperamentally and physically fit 
person skilled in the basic aircraft or 
metal trades, or for those with aptitudes 
who are skilled in the performance of some 
of the basic jobs which together make up 
a trade. 

Civic organizations could do a service to 
the young job-seekers and students by 
working with the school men and the 
training men from industry in reshaping 
our attitudes and philosophy toward voca- 
tional training. Job seekers with the 
proper training and experience, or inex- 
perienced youth with mechanical and 
manipulative aptitudes, can find employ- 
ment these days in many places. More- 
over, aircraft production is so intimately 
connected with national defense that one 
can serve his country as well as himself if 
he will apply himself to learn manipula- 
tive skills and the related subject matter. 
California is dotted with free public 
schools prepared to give both ‘‘quickie’’ 
courses and the longer, more fundamental 
courses for aircraft technicians, but more 
vocational schools are needed. Appli- 
cants meeting the high standards required 
by one company will find modern, physi- 
cally attractive plants with up-to-date 
equipment engineered for safety. The 
hours of work are 40 per week, with 8 
hours of authorized overtime at time-and- 
a-half and provision for paid vacations. 
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The rates compare favorably with those of 
other aircraft. There are quarterly service 
rating reviews with pay changes dependent 
upon individual ability. Weekly salaried 
and monthly salaried employees in the 
more responsible and supervisory positions 
are also reviewed periodically for up- 
grading purposes. 


OFFERED BY ONE CoMPANY 


Related to this basic problem of selec- 
tion and placement is the training or de- 
velopment phase of the employment status. 
One company is proud of its national repu- 
tation as a leader in training and indus- 
trial relations, with a training program 
which puts a premium on the ambitious 
and teachable employee. Thousands of 
employees have been trained in its courses 
or in classes it has sponsored in conjunc- 
tion with educational institutions or the 
government agencies—federal and state. 

National defense ‘‘refresher’’ courses 
offer training for the inexperienced or for 
those needing brushing-up. The Burbank 
Unified School System has been overworked 
in providing the type of training for classifi- 
cations such as: Sheet Metal Worker, 
Metal Fitter, Form Block Maker, Conti- 
nental Die Maker, Detail Assembler, Cable 
Splicer, Tube Bender, Precision Assembler, 
Jig Builder, Final Assembler. 

Training for the above jobs requires six 
to eight hours per day for ten or more 
weeks, while training for a single-skill 
job like riveting may be completed in six 
to eight hours per day for two or three 
weeks. These courses are administered 
and conducted in accordance with the 
California Plan for Trade and Industrial 
Education. 

After employment, employees are pro- 
vided with a wide range of educational 


_ courses and training. The purpose is to 


make the work more effective and to pro- 
vide the basis for the program of promo- 
tion within. Lockheed and Vega have 
now nearly 35,000 employees and together 


training problems are almost as difficult as 
those of our large state universities. Their 
trade extension classes cover a large va- 
riety of courses dealing with the technical 
phases of engineering design, production 
management, accounting, mathematics, 
and supervision. In Burbank alone the 
cooperating schools enroll more than 
6,000 employees. 

Lockheed was the first aircraft company 
to establish an apprentice training pro- 
gram and at present there are in training 
sixty indentured apprentices in four differ- 
ent trades—Aircraft Machinist, Aircraft 
Tool, Die and Jig Builder, Aircraft Wood 
Pattern and Wood Jig Builder, and Air- 
craft Sheet Metal Mechanics. There are 
plans to develop courses for Aircraft Elec- 
tricians, Aircraft Painters and Processors, 
and for Upholsterers and Trimmers. These 
are all four-year courses under the direc- 
tion of a supervisor of apprentice training, 
who heads one section of the Education 
Department. 

New engineers or engineering techni- 
cians are subjected to an induction train- 
ing program. New professional engineer- 
ing school graduates from selected schools 
are put through a year’s internship with 
varied practical shop experience through- 
out the plant and are then farmed out to 
those departments which can make the 
best use of their services. The company 
collaborates with the engineering colleges 
participating in engineering defense train- 
ing and helps map out courses and curricula 
changes appropriate for those expecting to 
become experts in aerodynamics and aero- 
nautical engineering. Employees who can 
benefit by such courses are directed into 
the appropriate classes. 

In addition, there are organized short 
courses for field service men who will do 
the maintenance work for Lockheed air- 
craft. This job will become increasingly 
important when the needs must be met of 
the Army Air Corps personnel who will be 
using the new Interceptor pursuit plane, 


are the largest aircraft manufacturing or-* the YP-38. 


ganizations in the United States. Their 


Surmounting all this, a supervisory de- 
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velopment program attempts to improve 
the level of supervision, including the im- 
portant task of training leadmen and group 
leaders and foremen on how to break in 
new men on the job, and how to cope with 
human relations problems. 

This is only part of the picture. It shows 
the scope of activities and portrays, 
briefly, how one company attempts to 
meet the human relations problem con- 
nected with aircraft production. In Lock- 
heed and Vega the policy is careful selec- 
tion, directed training, periodic review of 
an employee's record, and a liberal policy 
on up-grading and promotion. If an em- 
ployee is not interested in advancement, 
he'll be out of place in a young industry 
operated by young men. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND Lasor REcRUuIT- 
MENT 


As indicated above, the public schools 
have made valiant efforts to keep up with 
the demands of the aircraft industry. But, 
still more are needed. Pre-employment 
training is essential. 

Traditionally, the schools have been 
academic minded and have directed many 
young people into the colleges and univer- 
sities. The voices of the vocational educa- 
tion men and of the industrial arts educa- 
tors have gone unheeded. The Smith- 
Hughes Act and its amendments brought 
money into the school coffers for certain 
types of courses, but the possibilities of 
the George-Deen Act were not utilized to 
the fullest extent. Only the prodding of 
the national defense funds prompted some 
school administrators to accommodate 
themselves to the opportunities in the 
fields of trade and industrial education. 

Regardless of our past failures to pro- 
vide adequate vocational training, the fact 
remains that now trained men are needed. 
Boys who have been going into the col- 
leges are now entering industrial estab- 
lishments and Army camps. If the boys 
going into industry could present shop 
training in specific skills or trades, they 
would adjust more quickly to the work en- 
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vironment and could save themselves many 
mistakes. Furthermore, they would less 
frequently spoil materials, break expensive 
machinery, or suffer industrial injuries, 
They would find a real connection between 
learning and earning. They wouldn't 
come to our employment departments or to 
our public employment offices asking for 
“anything."’ There is no such occupa- 
tional ciassification. We hire ‘‘riveters,” 
“sheet metal workers,’’ “‘drop hammer 
operators,’ and *‘key-punch operators.” 

The vocational schools are essential to 
national defense training. Pre-employment 
courses are expanding and schoolroom fa- 
cilities for trade extension courses and for 
engineering defense training are being pro- 
vided. However, this is not enough. We 
must organize for better vocational training 
in the schools. 


BetrerR VocaTIONAL EDUCATION 


The immediate, urgent needs under na- 
tional defense programs have to be met. 
We must put first things first, but school 
administrators ought to collaborate with 
the more progressive leaders in industrial 
training and education departments in 
planning for the future. Public schools 
are not expected to provide finished crafts- 
men—journeymen in the basic trades. 
Neither should they be expected to repro- 
duce in school shops the production shops 
of industry. After all, the schools must 
train in basic skills for industry as a whole, 
not for particular business establishments. 

Aircraft factories are only one part of the 
metal trades industry. Manipulative fa- 
miliarity with certain tools at the bench, 
and the machinery common to a number of 
metal trades industries, or with wood- 
working machinery, will equip young 
people to find job opportunities in various 
fields. Vocational educators know the 
limits to which school shops can go. The 
academic-minded administrators and board 
members must be acquainted with these 
limits. 

High schools are the terminal schools 
for many young people. Curricula and 
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courses must be so planned that both 
graduates and non-graduates are prepared 
foremployment. Industry should carry on 
from this point. 

The boy with manipulative skills, sup- 
plemented by courses in applied mathe- 
matics (descriptive geometry, for ex- 
ample), in physics, general science, blue- 
print reading, shop drafting, and similar 
basic subjects, can then be more certain of 
finding his niche in our work-a-day world. 
Such experiences are not lost even if the 
Johns and Marys go on to college and pre- 
pare for the professions. 

We should canalize pre-industrial educa- 
tion and training in order to make more 
effective use of our human resources. Our 
failure in the past to do this is apparent as 
we search frantically to get qualified work- 
ers for national defense. Our all-out efforts 
are being stymied by our failure to plan. 

Shop training must be supplemented by 
a realistic guidance program. One Cali- 
fornia company furnishes such a service to 
its own employees and has collaborated in 
Vocation Day programs. If public schools 
and industry collaborate and tie in their 
efforts with what various agencies of the 
government are doing, we shall have a 
well-knit training program. 


Tue Future ror ScHOOLs AND INDUSTRY 


Viewers with alarm have painted a 
gloomy future for the democracies if the 








After taking his doctorate in political economy at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 

versity Dr. Helbing was in charge of courses in Personnel Administration 

and Industrial Relations at the University of Illinois. From 1938-1941 he in 

was Chief of Personnel and Training, Illinois Department of Labor. He is 

the author of The Departments of the AFL and Occupational Disease 
Legislation in Illinois. 


totalitarian powers dominate world trade 
and economy. Equally dark is the picture 
of the future of our schools as depicted by 
professional students of population trends. 
An increase in the higher-age groups and 
declining numbers in the school-age groups 
are predicted. Perhaps adults will make 
greater use of existing school facilities. 
Improved vocational training in the 
schools will require expansion, not con- 
traction, in school plant facilities. 


America’s part in the future world 
economy will undoubtedly be an expanded 
one. Americans don’t take reverses lying 
down. The arsenal of democracy may 
have the opportunity to develop into the 
industrial supply house of the post-Hitler 
world economy. The expected develop- 
ments in the use of aircraft have been de- 
lineated earlier in this article. The Indus- 
trial Revolution is not a thing of the past. 
The world needs to be rebuilt, re-tooled, 
re-supplied with capital goods—durable 
and consumers’. For this, vocational and 
apprentice training of a high order is 
essential. 


School administrators and industry's 
training specialists must collaborate in 
curriculum building for an industrial 
economy. Industry must take part of this 
responsibility. Will school administra- 
tors and other educators assume the leader- 
ship needed for this new program? 


\ 
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Relating Occupational Study to the Defense 
Program 
JOSEPHINE STREIT SHAPIRO and MILDRED LINCOLN BILLINGS 


@ Teachers of the class in Occupa- 
tions are concerned over the question 
of incorporating information about 
the whirling kaleidoscopic tasks in 
industry brought about by the defense 
effort. Ways of incorporating such 
information into the class work are 
described in this article by persons 
who write from a vast fund of prac- 
tical experience in disseminating in- 
formation about occupations. 


K* 1s a senior in high school. He has 
taken a college preparatory course 
with some commercial and shop electives. 
He finds himself most interested in the ma- 
chine shop. However, he and his family 
have always been prejudiced against this 
work, partly because of an assumption 
that white collar jobs have a higher social 
status and partly because of the feeling that 
workers in machine trades may be subject 
to lay-offs. 

Karl cannot attend college without great 
financial sacrifice by his parents and much 
self-help. He is willing to work hard but 
his scholarship might not stand this extra 
strain. His new-found interest in ma- 
chines, the Federal Government's sponsor- 
ing of apprenticeship in industry, and the 
shortage of skilled workers are all factors 
influencing him to reconsider his plans. 

Due to his uncertainty and his urgent 
need for unbiased, correct information, 
Karl has registered in a semester course for 
the study of Occupations. 

If you were the teacher of this class in 
Occupations which Karl and other young 
people with similar needs and problems 
have elected, how would you change the 
course to make it conform to the demands 
and the need for long-range planning grow- 
ing out of defense? 


“*Preparedness’’ is the key-note of the 
defense program. The up-to-date teacher 
of the course in Occupations then must be 
informed as to present and future needs for 
workers, and opportunities for training. 


Points OF REFERENCE 


Constant study is necessary to keep 
abreast of the times. There are certain 
facts about the local community and its 
setting in the national situation that one 
would want to know, such as: 


1. What are the industries and occupa- 
tions in the community that are Ce 
ing utilized for the defense program? 
(Check the occupations as listed by 
the U. S. Census of Occupations for 
the community with the list of de- 
fense occupations. Confer also with 
the Employment Service.) 

2. What contracts have been let to local 

concerns? 
(Confer with the Employment Ser- 
vice and the Chamber of Commerce 
as well as with the employer's 
organizations and unions represent- 
ing the defense occupations in a com- 
munity. Also keep in touch with 
local newspapers which frequently 
list the concerns to which govern- 
ment contracts have been given.) 

3. What new industries or projects may 
be introduced locally, as, for example, 
airplane bases, munition dumps, etc.? 
Many new enterprises are being 
started where the labor supply is of 
the type needed in the new industry. 
Such undertakings are important, not 
only because they create a new op- 
portunity for employment in that 
area, but also because they affect the 
labor supply as a whole. 

(Confer with the Chamber of Con- 


merce and the Employment Service.) | 


4. What will be the duration of em- 
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ployment in the defense industries? 
Over how long a period of time will 
the work required by government 
contracts probably extend? 

(Inquire of the Employment Service 
and the Chamber of Commerce as 
well as of theemployer's organiza- 
tions and unions representing the de- 
fense occupations in the community.) 
What methods do the establishments 
which have been awarded govern- 
ment contracts use to secure their 
labor? 

(Consult the Employment Service, 
industrial establishments holding 
contracts, employer’s organizations, 
and unions representing the defense 
occupations in the community.) 
What means are used to select train- 
ees, to regulate their numbers, and to 
place workers? What guidance ac- 
companies the selection and training 
of defense workers to make them 
aware of the necessity for preparing 
themselves for permanent employ- 
ment in this or other fields? 

(Federal funds for vocational training 
of workers in the defense industries 
are being administered through local 
school systems. It would be well to 
find out not only what the schools 
are doing but also to learn about the 
National Youth Administration, 
Works Progress Administration, and 
Employment Service programs.) 
What local training programs and 
classes are being organized by the 
schools, NYA, or by industry to 
train workers for the emergency? 
Who is eligible for training? How do 
earnings compare with those of nor- 
mal times? 

(Consult representatives of the 
school, government agencies, em- 
ployer’s organizations, and unions, 
as well as private industrial organiza- 
tions.) 

How are the non-defense occupations 
being affected by an exodus of work- 
ers entering the defense industries? 
(The Employment Service and em- 
ployer’s organizations of workers not 


in the defense industries can supply | 


this information.) 
If such a condition is anticipated 


what is being done to curb a possible 
shortage of workers in these fields? 
(Confer with officials of the Employ- 
ment Service and employer's organi- 
zations of workers not in the defense 
industries.) 

10. Have there been attempts to coordi- 
nate the activities of industry, the 
schools, NYA, the Employment Ser- 
vice, and other interested agencies, 
in order to prevent training too many 
workers for a given occupation, over- 
lapping in training, selecting poorly 
qualified candidates, and to meet nu- 
merous other problems which may 
arise out of selection and training of 
workers in the defense program? 
(Consule the administrative offices 
of your local schools and other 
organizations concerned.) 

11. Inquire particularly about organized 
apprentice programs. 


Sources oF INFORMATION 


The United States Census of Occupations 
lists by cities and communities the types 
and number of workers who are employed. 

The Federal Civil Service Commission 
and the U. S. Employment Service are co- 
operating with the War Department in 
personnel classification as a part of the Na- 
tional Defense Program. 

In the October, 1940, issue of Occupa- 
TIONS (p. 5) reference was made to a list of 
industries deemed essential to national de- 
fense. This list is reproduced in the article 
on “‘Defense News of Special Interest’’ in 
the November, 1940, issue (pp. 121-124). 
This list could be compared with statistics 
of local occupations to determine to what 
extent each type of work is represented. 
The code numbers are those adopted by the 
U. S. Employment Service. Up-to-date in- 
formation as to defense jobs is available 
from the Army and Navy Munitions Board, 
Washington, D. C., and the local office 
of the U. S. Employment Service. 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles,‘ 


1 The Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. See also 
bulletin prepared by the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service of the U. S. Office of Education 
on ‘“The Occupational Dictionary as a Tool in Voca- 
tional Guidance Work.’ 
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Parts I, II, prepared by the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, analyzes various jobs and 
shows job titles peculiar to a geographical 
area. Part II lists the titles defined in the 
Dictionary and the assigned codes in such 
a manner as to form related groups of oc- 
cupations. From this, information can be 
deduced as to skills learned from one job 
that can be applied to many others. This 
is important for later adjustment. The 
classifications of industries and jobs found 
in this Dictionary, which are coded accord- 
ing to current usage of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, would help in studying local 
industries and jobs. An organized local 
survey would be especially enlightening 
and assist in obtaining an understanding of 
the rapid changes that are taking place. 

The Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education is collecting information regard- 
ing occupational surveys that have been 
conducted, such as that of Rockland 
County, N Y., and will suggest various 
procedures and helpful contacts. From 
such suggestions a particular local survey 
could be planned according to the size of 
the community and organizations avail- 
able. Such a survey should include educa- 
tional as well as vocational information, 
local educational opportunities, apprentice 
courses in industry, and training programs 
sponsored by government or local enter- 
prises. 

Publications of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, U. S. Employment Service, and the 
U. S. Office of Education contain very help- 
ful information, for example, the Service 
Bulletin on Defense Training in Vocational 
Schools, issued jointly by the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service and the U. S. Office of 
Education. Other regularly published 
sources of information are: Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, Occupational 
Index, Vocational Guide, Vocational Gui- 
dance Digest, and other current publications, 
including official organs of accountants, 
engineers, chemists, physicists, and other 
professions and trades. 

One needs to keep abreast also of social 
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and economic legislation, wage and hour 
regulation, labor union programs and the 
responsibilities they are assuming in the 
defense program, housing conditions, liy- 
ing costs in relation to wages, and so forth. 
This crisis demands workers in professions 
as well as skilled trades and so offers op- 
portunity to emphasize the service ren- 
dered by all types of workers. Since racial 
and sex differences tend to disappear in a 
crisis, instance of this should be noted. 
The defense emergency gives opportunity 
to note the inestimable value of the 
worker's personal qualities of depend- 
ability, loyalty, accuracy, and thorough- 
ness. The rapidity with which conditions 
change emphasizes the necessity for such 
qualities as adaptability and versatility. 
Training programs should contribute to 
the development of these traits, to enable 
the individual to adjust himself to chang- 
ing conditions, and to prepare for read- 
justment to post-war situations. 


TEACHING OccuPATIONS AND COUNSELING 


Principles, methods, and techniques, if 
correct, need not vary in this emergency, 
except for intensity and scope of applica- 
tion. The need is for a change in content 
and emphasis. The times demand sensi- 
tivity to new information and making it 
available in such a manner that young 
people will be encouraged to avoid making 
hasty and unwise plans. More than ever, 
young people need protection from mis- 
information, and assistance in making long- 
range plans. Content and emphasis may 
vary, but the customary methods of study- 
ing an occupation will for the most part 
be effective. Trips through industrial 
establishments, where possible;  inter- 
views with employers, employment man- 
agers, placement coordinators and work- 
ers; interviews with representatives of 
manufacturers’ associations and workers 
in the fields which are being studied; and 
visits to vocational schools and other 
training centers which give instruction i0 
the defense occupations are all good sources 
of information. These personal contacts 
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should be supplemented by current printed 
materials, such as: The War and American 
Jobs;? the Article on ‘National Defense 
and Occupational Trends’’;* ‘School and 
Industry Unite for Defense.’’* 

A teacher of the class in Occupations 
cannot emphasize too often the importance 
of accurate information. Both that per- 
taining to present conditions and demands 
and probable future opportunities in lines 
of work under consideration should be in- 
cluded. Youth should be cautioned 
against ‘“‘glamour jobs,’’ above-normal 
earnings, fly-by-night training, and mis- 
leading advertisements. Young people 
should be taught to investigate through 
the Chamber of Commerce, Better Business 
Bureau, and State or Federal Employment 
Services the authenticity of reports as to 
demands for workers and the values of 
training programs. Mobility of labor in a 
national crisis necessitates information re- 
garding occupations outside the local com- 
munity. 


CurRENT NEEDS 


As has been stated, the chief difference 
between our past and present approach, 
both in the classroom and the personal 
interview, is a shift of emphasis related to 
the types of occupations studied and dis- 
cussed. The defense program has created 
needs in certain fields. Workers in aircraft 
manufacturing, automobile manufacturing, 
auto service work, boiler making, con- 
struction work, electrical equipment work, 
firearms manufacturing, welding, foundry 
work, iron and steel work, locomotive and 
cat building, machine shop work, machine 
tool work, radio, ship and boat building, 
drafting, chemistry, physics, engineering, 
and a host of other occupations, are con- 
sidered essential in the defense program. 


* Workers in these fields are in demand now, 


more than in the past. These occupations 


* Bowerman, Charles E., Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Chicago. 

*Spiegler, Samuel, School and College Placement, Vol. 
I, No. 1, Oct., 1940. 

* Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
Vol. XIX, No. 7, April, 1941. 
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should be given special consideration in 
the classroom and in the personal confer- 
ence. 

At the same time the counselor must bear 
in mind that he must help the individual 
not only to make an adequate adjustment 
now, but also must prepare for the end of 
the national emergency. In teaching oc- 
cupational information and in giving ad- 
vice and assistance, there are certain safe- 
guards that must not be overlooked. Of 
primary importance is an awareness of the 
need for further training even after an in- 
dividual has been successfully trained and 
placed. Entrance requirements are being 
lowered in those fields where the demand 
for workers is greater than the supply. 
Short intensive training is being given in 
many fields. These changes in standards 
and training may not be permanent, for it 
is likely that when the emergency ends the 
industries in which there now exists a 
shortage may have a surplus of workers. 
The best-trained and qualified workers will 
be the ones to be retained. 

One must also recognize the fact that 
there will be a demand for workers in other 
fields besides the defense industries. Jg- 
noring the effects of military conscription, 
which undoubtedly will create some open- 
ings, any influx of workers into the de- 
fense industries may deplete the supply of 
skilled workers in the non-defense occupa- 
tions. A temporary need in certain fields 
should not be the determining factor in the 
choice of an occupation. The require- 
ments of the job and the qualifications of 
the individual are of utmost importance 
and should not be overlooked or mini- 
mized unless business and industry are to 
be supplied with mis-fits who must be ad- 
justed later. 


Critica, EvaLtuaTion NgepeD 


The present emergency requires that 
those charged with the responsibility of 
training and counseling young people 
critically evaluate their programs. The 
effectiveness of courses, methods, and pro- 
cedures should be studied. The need is 
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emphasized for sound fundamental training 
in mathematics, science, social studies, and 
English, upon which specialized training 
may be based. Those particularly respon- 
sible for the guidance of young people in 
formulating their educational and voca- 
tional plans and in the selection of their 
courses and programs, should be particu- 
larly active in evaluating materials and 
procedures and alert to educational values 
and vocational trends. 

The fundamental principles and tech- 
niques of vocational guidance must not be 
set aside because of a state of emergency, 


for many years in the public schools of Rochester, N. Y. 
sessions at Teachers College, Columbia University, she has given a course 
in Methods of Teaching the Class in Occupations. 
work at Harvard University where she received the Ed.D. degree. Her | 
recently published Group Methods of Studying Occupations és 4 revi- r 
sion of ber popular Teaching about Vocational Life. 

Josephine Streit Shapiro, also an experienced counselor, is now on leave of 
absence as guidance consultant, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mrs. Shapiro has been economic analyst, Industrial Division, Children's 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, and has taught at the summer sessions 


of Albany (N. Y.) State Teachers College. 


As teacher and vocational counselor, Mildred Lincoln Billings was active 


but must be evaluated and improved in ap- 
plication. If those who are engaged in ad- 
vising young people will intensify their 
efforts to keep youth in school and em- 
phasize the need for discriminating choices, 
proper training, and long-range planning, 
they will contribute to a better functioning 
of the defense program. At the same time 
these counselors will be of assistance to 
individuals in making a more adequate 
adjustment now and later when the na- 
tional emergency has been met, and the 
world is again concerning itself with 
peaceful and normal pursuits. 


XX 


In various summer 


She did her graduate 
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Indiana Colleges Rationalize Recruiting 


JOHN F. SEMBOWER 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


u In January, 1941, the Magazine 
described a plan (“Standards Set for 
College Admissions’’) which had been 
an attempt to introduce sanity and 
efficiency into college recruiting in 
the Chicago area. This article ex- 
plains the rational way in which the 
educational authorities of a state have 
set about to remedy existing evils. 





HE cHAos and confusion of wholesale 
: preerwna of students by colleges and 
universities which once prevailed in Indi- 
ana has been eliminated by a state-wide 
program of guidance in higher education, 
which is about to enter its fourth year of 
successful operation. 

Contact between the colleges and pro- 
spective students now is entirely under the 
control of the Indiana Committee on Edu- 
cational Cooperation, a body representing 
the state institutions, the high school 
principals’ association, and the privately 
endowed and church-related colleges and 
universities. 

Most of the evils of student recruiting 
which have been apparent throughout the 
country in the last decade were present in 
Indiana four years ago when the first cor- 
fective steps were taken by the colleges 
themselves. Agents were barnstorming 
from one high school to another in the 
spring months. No holds were barred in 
their efforts to sway prospective students. 

Conditions were so bad that Frank R. 


Elliott, director of admissions at Indiana 


University, invited officials of the three 
other state colleges and universities to 
meet with him. The Indiana Committee 
on Educational Cooperation was born. 
The privately endowed institutions joined 
in the second year. 


The committee's general plan is to hold 
educational guidance conferences some 
time during the year in each county with 
all college-bound high school students as- 
sembling in a central place for an all-day 
meeting. In its third year of operation a 
total of 72 county and city conferences 
were held. More than 17,000 high school 
students from 670 schools participated. 
Not all of them were seniors. A few 
schools permitted juniors and some sopho- 
mores to attend. 

Forty-nine of the conferences were the 
combined efforts of the county superinten- 
dent and the school authorities of one or 
more large cities in the county. Eleven 
were city conferences, and 12 were county 
school conferences exclusively. In addi- 
tion to the 72 conferences organized at the 
suggestion of the state committee, 6 meet- 
ings were held for which the committee 
was not responsible but with which it 
cooperated. 

Among the latter were the guidance 
meetings which have been held for years 
in the Gary school system. In thinly 
populated areas 2 counties cooperated in 7 
conferences, and 1 conference included the 
high school seniors from 3 counties. In 
only 18 counties were no conferences held 
and most of these will organize meetings 
this year. 

As far as the college representatives are 
concerned, the conferences are not closed 
to non-members of the Indiana Committee 
on Educational Cooperation. Nor do the 
members of the committee have to attend 
all the conferences. Consequently the 
cast of counselors at each conference is dif- 

~ ferent. As many as 22 counselors were 
present at 1 conference, and as few as 4 
at another. The average conference had 
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12 college representatives participating. 

Leadership of the committee is placed in 
a steering committee composed of Clarence 
Dammon, Director of Admissions, Purdue 
University; Clyde Wildman, President, 
DePauw University; and R. Nelson Sny- 
der, Principal, South Side High School, 
Fort Wayne. They represent the 3 divi- 
sions of the general committee. 

Members of the general committee in- 
clude: G. Herbert Smith, R. H. Farber, 
DePauw; H. H. Remmers, Purdue; Frank 
R. Elliott, Indiana University; H. R. 
Pyle, President W. C. Dennis, Earlham; 
Harry E. Elder, John F. Sembower, Indiana 
State Teachers College; President D. S. 
Robinson, J. W. Atherton, Butler; Presi- 
dent William Gear Spencer, Franklin Col- 
lege; C. L. Murray, Ralph Noyer, Ball 
State Teachers College; B. K. Trippett, 
Wabash; President A. G. Parker, Hanover; 
W. Fred Totten, Bedford High School, 
Principal; and Z. R. LeMaster, LaGrange 
County Superintendent. 


CoMMITTEE SCHEDULES MEETINGS 


The committee’s role in organizing the 
program is confined mainly to scheduling 
the meetings so that they may be conve- 
nient for the local authorities and so that 
representatives may be able to attend sev- 
eral meetings on each trip. A survey of 
the high school principals found them 
about equally divided as to whether the 
meetings should be held in the fall or 
spring. Consequently, the conferences be- 
gin in October and continue until April. 
Even with this spread in the schedule, it 
is necessary for the colleges to send out 
several representatives at a time in order to 
cover them all. 

The state has been divided into 6 areas 
for the purpose of organization, a represen- 
tative of the state institutions and a repre- 
sentative of the privately endowed institu- 
tions working together in each section. 
They leave the organization of the local 
meeting to the local authorities, but will 
give suggestions. 


OCCUPATIONS 





The pattern of the individual meeting 
varies with the stage of development 
vocational guidance in the schools of thx 
area. If there is competent leadership jg 
this regard, the educational conference js 
a complement to that part of the school’ 
program relating to pupils considered x 
be college-bound. In such a locality th 
meeting opens with a short inspiration, 
address, frequently given by the presiden 
of a nearby college, followed by section, 
meetings relating to problems of collegiar 
adjustment. At noon there is a lunchen: 
and open forum in which college counsel. 
ors and local vocational guidance supe. 
visors participate. In the afternoon tk 
pupils attend at least 3 of the meeting 
held for the different institutions repr 
sented. Individual conferences follow ani 
continue into the after-school hours. Th; 
college officials prefer this type of confe: 
ence and encourage it. 


VARIED Types oF CONFERENCE 


But it was discovered that vocation 
guidance has lagged in Indiana as it hasis 
so many places, and such a conferen: 
is largely impracticable. Consequenth 
many of the meetings are divided into « 
cupational discussions in the morning a 
college sections in the afternoon. Colleg 
counselors talk on the vocations that the 
know best, but sometimes they are draft: 
to talk about fields in which their exper 
ence is very limited. 





This latter type of conference has is 
distinct drawbacks. Often competent w 
cational counseling is unavailable. Th 
counselors are well equipped to disa 
college problems, but time is limited, 
many of the pupils are not at all interest 





in college. In some high schools 
guidance supervision is so poor that it 
not known what pupils should go, or pit! 
to go to college. The criticism and m 
understanding which have arisen overt 
general educational guidance programem 
nate from these hybrid conferences. 
There is some consolation, howev 
even in these meetings. At the noon fe 
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INDIANA COLLEGES RATIONALIZE RECRUITING 


ums it is inevitable that some teacher, or 
perhaps the principal or superintendent, 
complains that the entire vocational gui- 
dance program cannot be handled in one 
day. This seeming criticism of their meet- 
ing is exactly what the college counselors 
want. It affords them an opportunity to 
answer: ‘You are absolutely correct! 
Why don’t you start some year-round 
work in vocational guidance and let us 
help where we can help most, in college 
and educational guidance?’’ Many a 
slumbering vocational guidance situation 
has been awakened in Indiana through 
such an exchange. 


Ba.tityHoo DiscaRDED 


The Indiana Committee on Educational 
Cooperation is strict in its censure of un- 
ethical conduct on the part of its members. 
There is no power of enforcement. None 
is needed because moral pressure has been 
fully effective. It works also with non- 
members and the representatives from 
other states. Ballyhoo devices have been 
discarded. The over-elaborate book of 
college views remains as about the only 
vestige of supersalesmanship. The fact 
that all the representatives are on the 
scene together seems to bring out the best 
in them, and the temptation to get away 
with downright student recruiting, as in 
the days before the committee was formed, 
is not present. 

A survey was made to discover whether 
the high school principals like the plan. 
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They were almost unanimously in favor of 
continuing and enlarging it. At first it 
looked like added work for high school 
and county school authorities to develop a 
conference, and it looked like another ear- 
marked day on calendars already cluttered 
up with too many special events. But it 
was found that the elimination of the un- 
expected visits of more than a score of 
representatives, and the concentration of 
them on one day, was an economy in time 
for pupils, teachers, and principals. 

The Indiana colleges like the plan. At 
first it seemed to involve more expense 
than certain institutions had formerly as- 
sumed, but the elimination of barnstorm- 
ing tours and indefinite arrangements in 
visiting high schools saved many hundreds 
of dollars. Now an Indiana college can 
participate in all of the conferences at an 
expense of approximately $300. Formerly 
it cost an institution more than $1,000 to 
cover the state even inadequately. 

The Indiana Committee on Educational 
Cooperation plans further to refine its 
program during the current academic year. 
It also is broadening its activity to include 
the work of a special committee on pub- 
licity, advertising, and vocational gui- 
dance; a committee on articulation of the 
college and high school curriculums; and 
a committee on testing. Further refine- 
ments may result in the development of a 
plan that will merit the attention of all 
vocational guidance supervisors, high 
school administrators, and college leaders 
throughout the United States. 


Ever since he can remember, John F. Sembower has been aware of the ** who- 
shall-go to college problem,”’ for his father is a retired Dean of Men. Before 
| coming to Indiana State Teachers College Mr. Sembower served as secretary 8 
toa U.S. Senator in Washington, D.C., and was assistant to the Director 
of Publicity, Indiana University. 
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A state-wide study to secure basic ing areas and may be considered represen. | P# 
placement data for Tennessee rural tative of rural Tennessee. lis] 
youth in both farming and related As has already been indicated the study | > 
fields is here described. This article was planned to secure basic placement dan J Y44 
will inform our readers what is being pertaining to both farming and related Ho 
attempted in one agricultural area sini, tule Gea an oe 
and may stimulate other surveys of a — Rec ae gies P Re neg 
chai tee tionnaires were utilized, and all participat- , 
ing farmers and business men were per- - 
sonally interviewed. In a great majority liv 
igre TEACHERS Of high school voca- of cases the local teacher of vocational = 
tional courses seem to expect their agriculture made the surveys. To impress agt 
students to follow life occupations closely the instructor that farm placement in J 
related to these courses. These instruc- particular was largely a local matter, he for 
tors apparently are blind to the numerous was requested to summarize the usual 10 pla 
factors which cause vocational pupils to farmer forms on a blank specifically de- 
enter either related or non-related fields. signed for that purpose. Completed sets 
Consequently, there is urgent need for of data were then sent to the University of R 
fundamental facts concerning the local Tennessee where they were examined, 
and sectional opportunities which may or tabulated, and analyzed by the Department ae 
may not exist while the students are being of Agricultural Education. Later thes ee 
trained, and also when they leave the class- materials were returned to the local teach- | 
room for adult responsibilities. In recog- ers who had meanwhile received a plan of - 
nition of the acuteness of the situation, the type suggested for use in their home a 
Tennessee vocational agriculture teachers communities. 
in 1940 commenced to study the placement- Primarily, the purpose of the survey a 
establishment problem on a practical basis of related agricultural businesses was to a 
under the combined sponsorship of the familiarize teachers with the essential la 
State Division for Vocational Education phases of these local enterprises. Through 
and the Department of Agricultural Educa- the information thus acquired it was felt ial 
tion at the University of Tennessee. the agricultural teacher would be in afar} 
The investigation included approxi- better position to serve both students and at 
mately 70 per cent of the 246 Tennessee interested employers. Not only would ps 
communities which were served by both improved understanding result but the aad 
white and negro teachers of vocational school itself should be able to do a better > 
agriculture. Contacts were made with job of training prospective workers. The “a 
two groups of potential employers: (a) results of the surveys constitute a valuable ‘ae 
13,054 farm operators, and (b) 1,568 indi- addition to the teacher's files as he seeks yd 
viduals who owned or managed local busi- _to place his students in occupations where rm 
nesses closely related to agriculture. The they would be most successful. Incider- loons 
distribution of data was sufficient to cover tally, many teachers reported that local rw 
adequately the fifteen major types of farm- business men were fully in harmony with 
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the study, and believed it a worth-while 
project. 

Farm management experts at the College 
of Agriculture and Experiment Station 
have divided Tennessee into fifteen major 
types of farming areas. With this classi- 
fication, a sample including 6,675 white 
farmers (54 per cent of all surveyed) living 
well within these fifteen areas was pre- 
pared and analyzed for placement-estab- 
lishment trends. Data for areas were 
tabulated separately so that if needed, indi- 
vidual area tendencies could be determined. 
However, only state-wide data are com- 
mented upon in this article which also 
neglects a most significant phase of the 
local survey, #.¢., the community crop and 
livestock enterprise situation. The latter 
material serves as a guide to the resident 
agricultural teacher as he formulates a 
course of study designed to train rural boys 
for the occupation of farming but has little 
place in the state-wide problem. 


Wuat ARE THE TRENDS? 


Seventy-three per cent of the farmers 
interviewed were owner-operators while 
the rest were either tenants (27 per cent) or 
croppers (6 per cent). In all areas the per- 
centage of ownership was considerably 
higher than that reported in the Census. 
Conceivably the farmers included in the 
survey were representative of the group 
served by each teacher and hence typical 
of the individuals with whom he may 
place vocational students. Two-thirds of 
the owners were at least forty-six years old, 
and one-fifth had passed their sixty-first 
birthdays. Men in the latter age class pre- 
sumably will shortly retire from active 
work on the farm. Close contact with 
such owners should reveal placement op- 
portunities for well-trained young men 
who have been groomed for similar open- 
ings. However, further examination of the 
data indicates there were 6,606 farm chil- 
dren more than ten years of age who will 
become hands on these same farms. There- 
fore, it is obvious that many of the potential 


placement-establishment prospects are real- 
ly non-existent due to family conditions. 

Under normal conditions all the partici- 
pating farmers employ 16,114 hands. 
Four-fifths of these hired hands work on a 
part-time basis while one-fifth have full- 
time jobs. This situation suggests inter- 
esting possibilities for training agricultural 
students for personal part-time farming so 
planned that they can supplement their 
income with part-time work for other 
farmers. Fifty-four per cent of the current 
hired hand group were 20-30 years old, and 
32 per cent more fell within the 31-45 year 
division. Here is strong evidence that 
Tennessee farmers prefer to employ young 
men, with the upper age limit for hired 
hands at 45 years. Incidentally, one out 
of every two farmers had no choice as to 
the marital status of his hired hands al- 
though one-third did favor married men. 
Farm workers with at least some high 
school training were desired by 45 per 
cent, with 34 per cent expressing a prefer- 
ence for hands having training in voca- 
tional agriculture. The range in the latter 
instance was 6-67 per cent. Approxi- 
mately one farmer-employer in three had 
no educational preference. 

The method by which farmers acquire 
their land is always a matter of interest in 
agricultural communities. Two-thirds of 
the 4,856 owners interviewed had pur- 
chased their present farms, one-seventh 
had inherited them, and about one-fifth 
were in possession through a combination 
of purchase and inheritance. Of signifi- 
cance also is the fact that the most fre- 
quent step to ownership was immediate 
acquisition without first occupying a 
lower level on the agricultural ladder. The 
next most used pathway was tenant to 
owner. In none of the fifteen types of 
farming areas had as many as eight per 
cent of the farmers advanced to ownership 
through three preliminary status steps. 
Evidently the youth who of necessity must 
mount the agricultural ladder one step at 
a time faces grave difficulties. Important, 
too, is the fact that a scant five per cent of 
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the tenants studied had passed through the 
hand and cropper stages to tenancy. 
State-wide trends like these should be 
brought to the attention of teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture as they attempt to aid 
rural young men to establish themselves 
in farming. Of greater significance are 
similar trends within types of farming 
areas, because research shows that farmers 
generally confine their occupational migra- 
tions to nearby territory. Most impor- 
tant of all are the local placement data 
the instructor assembles. Through wise 
analysis of such information he can prepare 
a course of study, and direct students’ 
supervised farming programs that will ef- 
fectively train them for the placement- 
establishment openings which the wide- 
awake teacher knows are likely to occur. 


RELATED BusINESSES 


As might be anticipated the number of 
related businesses found in some strictly 
rural communities were few, and judged 
from a placement angle of little signifi- 
cance. However, it is evident that the 
cooperating teachers made a conscientious 
effort to reach all available local related 
businesses, for 1,568 persons responded to 
this section of the study. 

While the Census shows that three- 
fifths of the people of Tennessee reside 
in rural districts, some sections of the 
state are distinctly industrial in character. 
Therefore, in order to determine certain 
trends, the data from two groups of coun- 
ties were compiled and carefully scrutin- 
ized: 

(a) The Rural Group, composed of six 
counties whose population ranged from 
80-100 per cent rural, included 17 com- 
munities and 245 related businesses. 

(b) The Industrial Group, consisting of 
four counties with 68-83 per cent urban 
population, had 16 communities and 114 





1W.P.A. Research Monograph XIX, Rural 
Migration in the United States, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1939. Chapter VI. 

Bailey, L. J., ‘Migration of Boys Who Have 
Studied Vocational Agriculture,’’ Agricultural Educa- 
tion Magazine, 5, pp. 20-32. 





businesses. The three divisions of Ten- 
nessee, East, Middle, and West, were well 
represented in both groups. 


Rurat County Group 


One-fourth of the related businesses in 
the Rural Group did not hire a single em- 
ployee, so obviously all the duties in these 
establishments were performed by the 
proprietor or manager. One person in ad- 
dition to the proprietor was employed by 
one-fifth of the concerns, a quarter hired 
2-5 individuals, and one-eighth of them util- 
ized the services of 6-10 employees. The 
largest establishment surveyed had 16; 
people on its payroll, and the group asa 
whole reported 1,248 paid workers. Two- 
thirds of the businesses were essentially 
local in scope while one-third served larger 
territories. 

One hundred thirty (53 per cent) of the 
concerns were of the general store type, 
handling groceries, farm produce, fertil- 
izers, feeds, and seeds. Twenty-three 
(9.4 per cent) sold hardware implements 
and machinery; seventeen (7.9 per cent) 
manufactured wood products; and twelve 
(4.9 per cent) processed cotton or its prod- 
ucts. Other kinds of businesses surveyed 
were milling, building materials, black- 
smithing, banking, creamery, elevator, 
cannery, hatchery, etc. The principal type 
of service job was in the sales area al- 
though transport, mechanical, unskilled 
labor, and office positions were all repre- 
sented. One business in five operated ona 
seasonal basis thus affording only part- 
time employment. 

Employers often failed to state the be 
ginning, average, or maximum weekly 
wages paid workers. Approximately one- 
half of those replying reported wages not 





exceeding $10 for beginners. According 
to three-fourths of the rural employer | 
group the average weekly salary was a 
least $11, while the same proportion indi- 
cated a maximum in excess of $16. The 
largest weekly wage given was $75 but | 
number of executives said exceptional em- | 
ployees might receive more. 
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Of the 180 employers who actually hired 
workers, 50 per cent preferred employees 
with not less than a partial high school 
education. Eleven per cent stated they 
had no preference or required grade school 
training. Several business heads men- 
tioned that the type of work to be done 
markedly influenced their educational speci- 
fications. Despite these preferences, less 
than one-half of the employers ventured an 
opinion regarding opportunities for ad- 
vancement in either their businesses or to 
other occupations. Eighty per cent felt 
prospects for progress were fair to good in 
both the local enterprise and in transfer to 
other occupations. On the other hand 20 
per cent felt advancement possibilities 
were poor. 

Employers cooperated heartily when re- 
quested to suggest how local schools 
might prepare prospective employees for 
more effective service in their particular 
businesses. Naturally, as men engaged in 
activities related to agriculture, these busi- 
ness heads mentioned training in agricul- 
ture with the greatest frequency. Busi- 
ness courses were stressed by the second 
largest group. Thorough grounding in 
mathematics, especially arithmetic, ranked 
third, while the much-discussed need for 
personality development and character im- 
provement was also emphasized. Seem- 
ingly, employers desire that potential em- 
ployees not only be better trained in the 
mechanics of the business but also in those 
matters which create more wholesome 
customer-service relationship. A long list 
of suggestions resulted when employers 
were invited to designate specifically the 
skills rural boys could acquire in high 
school classes in vocational agriculture. 
Many of these are usually taught in local 
classes so such training may be merely a 
matter of emphasis. 


INpustTRIAL County Group 


Four counties, Hamilcon, Knox, David- 
son, and Shelby, comprised the Industrial 
Group. In none of these did the rural 
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population exceed 32 per cent (Census of 
1930), é.¢., all were at least 68 per cent 
urban. As stated earlier 16 communities 
and 114 related agricultural businesses fur- 
nished the data for this division of the in- 
vestigation. Forty-six per cent of the 
establishments surveyed were located in 
Shelby County (West Tennessee), while 
Davidson County (Middle Tennessee) was 
least well represented, with 13 per cent of 
the entire group. Together the two lead- 
ing industrial counties of East Tennessee, 
Hamilton and Knox, had 41 per cent of the 
related businesses. 

Only four of the concerns reporting did 
not hire one or more paid workers. 
Twenty-eight (25 per cent) employed 6-10 
persons and thirty (26 per cent) had at 
least 11 employees. The balance, fifty- 
two (45 per cent), used the services of 1-5 
individuals. One large business employed 
550 persons. Altogether the 114 related 
businesses were responsible for the salaries 
of 2,879 employees. Shelby County with 
1,648 workers led all others, an average of 
32 per business. Forty-five establish- 
ments (43 per cent) confined their activi- 
ties to the local community, and the re- 
maining 60 (57 per cent) reported business 
extending over a far wider region, occa- 
sionally the entire nation. 

As was the case in the Rural County 
Group the largest number of concerns 
(24 per cent) fell into the general store 
category (produce, groceries, meats, etc.). 
Approximately 16 per cent handled dairy 
products, 14 per cent hardware implements 
and machinery, 13 per cent fertilizers, 
seeds, and feed, 8 per cent cotton and its 
products, 7 per cent lumber, and 5 per cent 
building supplies. Two-thirds of the 
establishments hired people for sales re- 
sponsibilities, slightly more than half em- 
ployed mechanics of various types, and 
others availed themselves of unskilled 
labor, office, and transport workers. 
Twelve per cent of all related businesses 
gave employment on a seasonal basis, 
while the balance (88 per cent) ran on a 
year-round plan. 
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Beginning workers generally were given 
higher salaries than in the Rural County 
Group, as 61 per cent of the executives 
stated they paid at least $11 per week. 
Sixteen dollars was the minimum average 
wage reported by §9 per cent of the partici- 
pating businesses, and the maximum in 
75 per cent of the cases was $21, or more. 
“No limit for high class employees’ ap- 
peared on several blanks. Businesses of 
the Industrial County Group evidently 
paid higher wages than the Rural County 
Group. Two per cent more (52 per cent) 
of the Business and Industrial Group pre- 
ferred employees with some high school 
training and 26 per cent had no preference 
as to the educational attainment of those 
they hire. One-third of the men heading 
the related businesses of these industrial 
counties thought their businesses offered 
little or no opportunity for advancement 
while one-sixth believed they had few 
possibilities as a stepping-stone to other 
occupations. Two-fifths viewed prospects 
as fair to good in both their own field and 
in transfer to different types of business. 

Agriculture classes could function ef- 
fectively as a means of training prospective 
employees, according to all save two em- 
ployers. Thirty-three contended valuable 
experience could be obtained in well- 
organized high school business courses, 
thirteen advocated more mathematics 
(arithmetic in particular), and a number 
wanted schools to develop student per- 
sonality and character. It will be ob- 
served that once again there was a desire 
for business proficiency and those intan- 
gible elements which facilitate business ef- 
ficiency. A majority of the suggestions 
offered as to how agricultural classes might 
train such students for jobs in local related 
businesses largely involved skills and 
understandings which are an integral part 
of those courses. 

CoNCLUSIONS 
I. Farm Placement 
1. One-fifth of farm owners in Tennes- 
see are close to the normal retire- 
ment age. 
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On an average per farm, about one 
farm child more than ten years of 
age makes a hand. 

Four-fifths of Tennessee farm hands 
are employed on a part-time basis, 

4. Part-time farming plus part-time 
work on neighboring farms offers 
possibilities for young men trained 
in vocational agriculture. 

5. Twenty to thirty years marks the 
best age limits for employment as a 
hired hand. 

6. Marital status is a minor factor in 
the hiring of most farm hands. 

7. Nearly half of Tennessee farmer- 
employers desire workers with some 
high school training. Most of these 
prefer youths who have studied vo- 
cational agriculture. 

8. Two-thirds of farm owners acquire 
their land by means of purchase 
alone. 

g. Few Tennessee farmers reach owner- 
ship by passing progressively 
through three preliminary stages. 

10. Immediate ownership and imme- 
diate tenancy are the most frequent 
methods of attaining those status 
levels. 

11. Local placement-establishment data 

are essential to the effective farm 
placement of vocational students. 

Area data are more helpful than 

state data. 


rR 
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II. Related Businesses 
(a) Rural Counties 

1. Opportunities for placing boys 
with training in vocational 
agriculture in related businesses 
are quite limited. 

2. Sales jobs lead all other types, 
although training in mechani- 
cal skills is an asset. 

3. Comparatively little spread pre- 
vails between beginning and 
maximum weekly wages. 

4. Opportunities for advancement 
are fair to good. Best in firms 
operating on a sectional instead 
of local basis. 

5. High school training is pre 
ferred by many employers but 
is far from universally required 
for all types of work. 
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6. Local high schools can give 
valuable training to prospective 
employees, especially in agri- 
culture and business. 

7. Employers prize good person- 
ality and high character. 

8. Agricultural skills emphasized 
by employers are regularly 
taught in classes in vocational 
agriculture. More attention 
should be given to chese skills. 

Industrial Counties 

1. Industrial businesses offer nu- 
merous opportunities for em- 
ployment of rural boys in re- 
lated agricultural businesses. 

2. Businesses and jobs are more 
specialized in industrial areas 
and cover a wider territory. 

3. Most concerns operate on a 
12-month basis. 
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Sales positions are most com- 
mon but mechanical jobs are 
also numerous. 

Beginning wages average higher 
in industrial counties, as do 
average and maximum salaries. 
Employers generally desire 
workers with high school train- 
ing for the more responsible, 
better paying positions 
Prospective employees can be 
effectively trained by local high 
schools, especially in agricul- 
ture and business. 

Good personality and high 
character are desired by em- 
ployers. 

Many of the skills regularly 
taught in vocational agricul- 
ture classes are important in 
the eyes of employers. 


XN 


Since 1919 Dr. Knight has been interested in vocational agriculture and the 
problems of rural youth. Before assuming his present position at the 
University of Tennessee he was principal of rural high schools and taught , 
at the University of Missouri. Among his publications are Handbook for 
Students of Vocational Agriculture amd Guidance for Rural Boys. 
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Let Pictures Tell the Story 


RETARDED Pupits GeT SIMPLIFIED JOB INFORMATION 


GLORIA McINTIRE 


Counselor, Los Angeles City Schools 


@ In the October issue Mrs. Allen 
discussed simplified occupational 
material for the lower intelligence 
groups. In this article a counselor 
presents a method of giving occupa- 
tional information through the in- 
genious use of pictures. 


ee ORE THAN HALF Of 4,740 occupations 

M in which are a majority of the 
nation’s gainfully employed persons, have 
no formal educational requirements,"’ ac- 
cording to analyses by the United States 
Employment Service. Eleven per cent of 
the remaining occupations require only a 
grammar school education. American em- 
ployers and analysts are of the opinion 
that business and industry demand nothing 
more in the way of education for 50 per 
cent of the world's jobs than the ability to 
speak, read, and write. These skills most 
of our thousands of retarded high school 





students can learn. Yet the American 
Youth Commission insists that young 


people need to learn to work. ‘‘Labor is 
the lot of man and it has not been recog- 
nized as it should have been in arranging 
institutional education.” 

To impart occupational information is 
one of the essentials of an adequate voca- 
tional guidance program. But unfortu- 
nately, the emphasis is still likely to be in 
occupational fields where a disproportion- 
ate group of our high school students will 
actually become workers. 
this true of the retarded pupil, whose in- 
tellectual limitations make it impossible 
for him to enter into any other occupa- 
tional field than those of unskilled or, at 
best, semi-skilled labor. 


Especially is 


This does not mean, however, that noth- 
ing should be done about vocational gui- 
dance in these fields. It is just as necessary 
for the boy who will work at unskilled 
labor to learn to work as for the boy who 
will enter the higher bracket occupations 
If we take into account his lack of ability 
to pick up information for himself, it ap- 
pears even more important that we take 
him in hand and see to it that the services 
of vocational guidance are applied to him 
at his level. He is, by the very nature of 
his make-up, likely to become a social and 
economic problem. These are important 
reasons why he should become economi- 
cally adjusted and so minimize the likeli- 
hood that he become a drain on society. 


Litrte MATERIAL AVAILABLI 


Ordinary courses in occupations do not 
provide for the problem of the retarded 
pupil. Most text books deal but scantily 
with the unskilled jobs and what informa- 
tion is given is too difficult for him to read. 
He lacks the ability to do research for him- 
self. A special approach must be made for 
him, in which his particular problems are 
met with the simplicity and directness his 
mental make-up necessitates. 

Following is a description of one method 
of giving occupational information to 
students of limited reading ability. 

Coronel High School, Los Angeles, is a 
special high school for retarded boys from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age, with 
I. Q.’s from 75 to 50. A course is offered to 
boys approaching seventeen years of age in 
Vocational English. The boys know it as 
“Job English."’ In this course an effort 1s 
made to apply all the functions of good 
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vocational guidance at the student's level. 
This course is especially concerned with 
imparting to the retarded pupil the type of 
occupational information he will need for 
the type of job he will eventually get. 

The boys are taught to prepare for the 
job by learning the standards of good 
workmanship as demanded in industry. 
They are taught che importance of the 
worker to industry and the kinds of jobs 
available to them. They learn how to 
apply for a job, how to fill out simple ap- 
plication blanks, and where to apply for 
the kind of work they can do. An indus- 
trial vocabulary is built up so that the 
boys are familiar with the words and 
terms with which they will come in con- 
tact in factories and industrial plants, such 
as No Admittance, Employment Office, No 
Smoking, etc. 

An important section of ‘‘Job English’’ 
is devoted to learning how to get along on 
the job. The boys learn the importance of 
pleasant relations with both foremen and 
fellow workers. They learn about their 
legal rights as workers, Social Security, 
and accident compensation. 

One of the most important divisions of 
the Vocational English class is the section 
devoted to the ways of getting along in 
life, off the job. The boys learn the basic 
facts of managing money, simple budget- 
ing, banking, and installment buying. 
They are taught how to register, where to 
vote, major laws and their punishment, 
and other important aspects of citizenship. 
Rules of healthful and safe living, traffic 
hazards and their prevention are other sub- 
jects discussed. 

The major problem of such a course for 
the retarded pupil is obtaining the needed 
information in simple form so that he may 
comprehend the facts with a minimum of 
mental effort. To meet this requirement 
the author has hit upon a method which 
produces the maximum results. 


Picrures Usep ErrecrivELy 


This method is the use of pictures. Any 
news-stand contains magazines lavishly 


LET PICTURES TELL THE STORY 
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illustrated with pictures which could be 
adapted to any phase of this occupational 
course. Modern photographic advertis- 
ing, especially in color, makes most of 
these pictures dramatic, vivid, and attrac- 
tive. No student, bright or dull, could 
resist their appeal. It is the teacher's part 
to choose these pictures with regard to the 
point he wishes to put over, cut them out, 
paste them on cardboard, and on the re- 
verse side of the cardboard paste a sheet on 
which is written a short, but pertinent 
paragraph including the occupational in- 
formation he wishes to impart. The card- 
boards are numbered consecutively, and 
passed about the class in rotation, so that 
each student has the opportunity to read 
all of them. 

For instance, one advertisement, pre- 
sumably for a special type of defense prod- 
uct, may show a factory worker busy at a 
piece of gigantic machinery. The subject 
matter on the reverse side of the card will 
read like this: 


Many thousands of jobs are opening 
up in factories these days. Factories 
need workers who know how to run 
machines and are dependable workers. 
Nothing must go wrong when big ma- 
chines are being made. The worker 
must learn to do things exactly right. 
He cannot make mistakes. Many dol- 
lars and even men’s lives depend upon 
the machines being perfect. Factory 
workers get good wages, if they know 
how to do their job right. Factory 
workers must be willing workers, and 
be ready to obey orders right away, and 
work steadily all day at one thing. 


This paragraph is followed by an exer- 
cise in which the student copies and fills in 
blanks as follows: 


1. Many thousands of jobs are opening 
up in these days. 
2. Factories need workers who are 


3. Factory workers cannot make 


at all. 
4. Factory workers make good wages if 
they know how to do their job ——. 
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This short story has presented this occu- 
pational information: 


Job opportunities in factories, current. 

Dependability, a necessity in factory 
work. 

Accuracy in factory work. 

Wages of good factory workers. 

Necessity of obeying orders without 
question. 

Monotony of factory work. 


The industrial vocabulary built up by 
this factory story includes such pertinent 
words as: factory, machine, worker, de- 
pendable, and wages. 

Another advertisement, presumably for 
a body hygiene preparation, shows a young 
man receiving his pay envelope, with the 
caption, “‘Sorry, Watkins, but we’recutting 
down."" The woe-begone expression on 
Watkins’ face is dramatic, and an atten- 
tion-getter. The story on the reverse side 
of the card is as follows: 


People who are out of work are called 
unemployed. Sometimes this happens 
when it is not the fault of the worker. 
In this picture, the boss is saying that 
his company is cutting down. This 
means they are letting off the newest, or 
poorest workers. Many people lose 
their jobs because they cannot learn to 
get along with their fellow workers, or 
perhaps with their boss. It is very im- 
portant to learn to get along with 
people. Some day it may help to keep 
this from happening to you. 


The exercise reads as follows: 


1. People who are not working are 





called 
2. Cutting down means they are letting 
off the or workers. 


3. Many people lose their jobs because 
they cannot get along with their 
or their 
4. It is very important to learn to get 
along with 
5. It may keep you from being 


The occupational information imparted 
in this paragraph is as follows: 





Cutting down, supply, and demand. 
Necessity to get along with fellow 
workers and boss. 


The industrial vocabulary built up by 
this story includes: unemployed, worker, 
company, fellow worker, boss. 

The author has found no phase of occu- 
pational information for which some ap. 
propriate and dramatic picture cannot be 
found. Of course all advertising slogans 
and texts are cut away from the picture, so 
that with ingenuity any picture can be 
used for any phase of industrial life, pro- 
viding the essence of the picture matches 
the information which is being imparted. 
Cellophane covers put over the cardboards 
will make them last longer. It is a tedious 
task to assemble these cards, but the en- 
thusiasm with which they are received by 
the student, and the remarkable amount of 
factual material he assimilates and retains, 
more than make up for the time spent. 


SUMMARY 


1. There are thousands of retarded stu- 
dents of high school age who need 
occupational information at their 
own level. 

2. Their social adjustment requires that 
they become economically well ad- 
justed. 

3. There are many facts that workers 
even in the unskilled labor field need 
to know. 

4. They cannot find this information 

through the usual channels. 

Visual stimulus has proved an aid to 

reading comprehension and compre 

hension of facts. 

6. Pictures abound about every possible 
phase of occupational information if 
the teacher uses ingenuity. 

7. The subject matter may be written in 
form simple enough for retarded 
pupils to comprehend. 

8. The information imparted may bk | 
limited to what these pupils need t0 | 
know. 


“ 





Let pictures tell the vocational story. 
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Graded Readings on Occupational Life 


LOUIS HERBERT 


Chief Technical Supervisor, Committee on Work Projects 
Board of Education, New York City 


@ Teachers interested in occupa- 
tional readings for pupils in elemen- 
tary schools will welcome this descrip- 
tion of graded occupational readers 
being developed by the New York 
City schools, Although the readers 
are not yet available for general dis- 
tribution, the news that some one is 
working on them is worthy of notice. 





ECOGNIZING THAT planning for occu- 
pational life is an evolutionary proc- 
ess that should begin early and cover a 
number of years, the Board of Education of 
New York City is providing readings in 
occupations for children of the elementary 
school (as well as junior and senior high 
school). The readings constitute an ex- 
tension of the work in social studies. 
Under the leadership of George H. Chat- 
field, Director of the Bureau of Attendance, 
the Board of Education, in cooperation 
with the Work Projects Administration, 
Development of New Reading Materials 
Project,! began in 1936 to develop occupa- 
tional reading materials at all levels in the 
elementary and junior high school years. 
Charles M. Smith, Director of Guidance, 
rendered constant assistance and advice as 
the program progressed. The initial plans 
were worked out by professional advisory 
committees of the Board of Education. 
The stories were written and illustrated by 
skilled writers and artists assigned to the 
project. 
#A number of booklets have already been 
published and many are in various stages 





‘Work Projects Administration for the City of 
New York, —/" eY of New Reading Materials, 
0. P. 665-97- 3-88, W. P. 4. 


of completion. The materials are prepared 
with two objectives in mind: in terms of 
the curriculum objectives of the respective 
levels, ¢.g., the booklets prepared for the 
third grade level emphasize the interde- 
pendence of individuals and the need of 
society for each type of work; and in 
terms of reading objectives, ¢.g., intrinsic 
interest, ease of reading (the vocabulary is 
suited to the grade level and the type is 
large), and in relation to other reading ob- 
jectives. Each booklet, about 20 pages in 
length, is prepared for a specific purpose at 
a specific departmental level. 

The following booklets have been com- 


pleted: 
GRADES 3 AND 4 


The Keeper of the Lighthouse—an exciting 
adventure of a heroic lighthouse 
keeper; the story describes the duties 
and responsibilities of this calling. 

Fire Alarm—an exciting rescue story 
showing how firemen do their work. 

The New Milk Horse—an incident in‘ the 
daily life of a milk wagon horse; 
making the rounds. 

The Air Mail Letter—a short story which 
tells how the air mail operates. 

Peter, the Crop Sharer—a story about a boy 
on a farm who raises his own crop. 


GRADES § AND 6 


Wheat, Corn and Rice—the story of a loaf 
of bread; the Indian gift (maize); and 
rice from the Far East. 

Coffee, Tea and Chocolate—the stories of 
these, rich in geographical and socio- 
logical detail. 

Woollies (Herding Sheep)—an expository 
narrative of the wool industry, show- 
ing all phases of sheep ranching. 
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The Beaver Hat—an historical story of a 
pioneer boy who received from his 
Indian friend a beaver pelt for a hat. 


GRADES 7 AND 8 


Guardians of the Forest, The Story of Lum- 
ber—two interesting stories: the first 
about forest rangers, the second about 
lumberjacks at work. 

Tap, Tap, Cobbler—a story of a boy who 
learns about the history of shoes, re- 
lated customs, and the shoe industry. 

How the Rabbit Got Into Your Hat—an 
interesting account of the processes 
involved in making a felt hat. 

Master of Snakes—an illustrated descrip- 
tion of the Bronx Zoo Snake Collec- 
tion and of the life and career of its 
curator, Raymond Ditmars. 

Puppet Mender—a short story about pup- 
pets describing how they are made, 
used, and repaired. 


GRADES 9 AND 10 


A series of stories illustrating and drama- 
tizing the processes, tools, customs, and 
working conditions in a number of skilled 
occupations: 


Woodworking: 
The Class Meets Workers Introduction 
in Wood 
Mr. Burns Tells the Story Lumbering 
Jack Figures It Out Lumber 
Yards 
Billy Gets Into the Shoring 
Movies 
Millwork Saves the Day Millwork 
Six Boys Win a Prize Carpentry 
Ben Becomes a Saturday Cabinet 
Partner Making 
Jim Clears Up a Mystery Pattern Mak- 
ing 
Baking: 
Loaves by the Million Machine 
Baking 
Magic in the Bake Shop Retail Baking 
Clothes: 
Jane's Vanity Takes a Garment 
Tumble Making— 
Women 
Sam Sees the Light Garment 
Making— 
Men 


OCCUPATIONS 





Metals and Machines: 


Foreman Fred and His Foundry 

Foundry Work — 

Mike, the Machinist Machine 
Shops 


Adventure on the Roof Sheet Metal 


Retail Selling: 
Bill Goes Shopping 
Frieda 
Miscellaneous: 
Dora Tries Housework 


Sales Clerk 
Sales Clerk 


Household 
Work 
Office Work 
Chauffeur 
Beauty Parlor 


Eddie Does the Job 
George Steps on It 
Mary Hears a Story 


GRADES II AND 12 


Vocational Monographs describing each 
vocation completely in terms of history, 
employment, current practices, techniques, 
working conditions, and other important 
information relating to placement and 
further advancement: 

Baking as an Occupation BakingIndustry 

Office Work as an Occupa- Clerical Work 


tion 
Household Work as an Domestic Ser 
Occupation vice 


The materials described above have been 
circulated in more than 400 elementary and 
junior high schools through the Circulz 
tion Department of the Development of 
New Reading Materials Project. No pro 
vision has yet been made for quantity re- 
production or the sale of any of the mz 
terial. 

Since these booklets have been produced 
in extremely limited quantities, the schools 
included in the circulation plan have re 
ceived only a few copies of each title. 
Principals, counselors, and teachers have 
sent in numerous requests for additional 
sets of these materials far beyond the abil- 
ity of the project to supply. The real need 





for this type of material is further borne 
out by the many favorable comments on 
the booklets and the suggestions received 
for the production of similar items in areas 
other than those listed above. 

The project is still experimental. Com 
pleted materials are being evaluated and 
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GRADED READINGS ON OCCUPATIONAL LIFE 


improvements based on present findings are 
being incorporated in new additions to the 
series. During May and June, 1941, read- 
ing diaries and rating forms, specially de- 
signed to obtain primary data on interest 
and comprehension factors, were dis- 
tributed to approximately 35,000 pupils 
and 1,000 teachers. The data are being 
tabulated and a report summarizing the 
findings will be made available as soon as 
possible. On the basis of this study, un- 
satisfactory materials will be eliminated 
and acceptable booklets will be designated 
for reprinting and further analysis. 


J 


new reading materials. 
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New publications planned for grades 5 
and 6 consist of several integrated series of 
stories related to the transformation of 
crude materials into finished commodities. 
One unit, “Back to Back,’’ describes in 
four interesting chapters the important 
steps in the making of a coat, from the 
back of the sheep to the back of the little 
boy who is the central character of the 
story. Another unit is “Black Gold,” 
which tells the story of oil. Others are 
‘The Magic Bowl’’ (pottery and china), 
“The Largest Hole in the World’’ Giron 
ore), and ‘‘The Glass House”’ (glass). 


At the headquarters of the Board of Education of the City of New York Mr. \ 
Herbert administers and supervises experimental projects which are con- 

| cerned with adult education, vocational guidance, and the development of  ||8 
He received his master's degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, where he is now doing graduate work. 
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Edztortal Comment 7 + 





The Tactics of Infiltration 


ested in enlightening the public, 
particularly the educational public, regard- 
ing vocational and educational guidance. 
They are interested, also, in seeing its 
services installed as widely as possible. 
The Connecticut Branch of the Association 
has adopted an effective way of implement- 
ing this desire. Every month during the 
past year they sponsored an article on some 
phase of vocational and educational gui- 
dance in the Connecticut Teacher, published 
by the Connecticut State Teachers Associa- 
tion. Some of the titles are: The Voca- 
tional Problems of American Youth, Edu- 
cational Opportunities in Connecticut, A 
State Program of Guidance, The Teaching 
of Occupations, From High School to 
Vocational Adjustment, Organization for 
Varying Abilities, Appraising the Effec- 
tiveness of Guidance. 

This occurs to us as an excellent means 
of propagating the faith. Plenty of such 
articles appear in our own publication, 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, but they are read by only a small frac- 
tion of the 800,000 or more teachers 
throughout the country. How much bet- 
ter it is to meet them on their own ground 
and speak to them through the pages of the 
local periodical which they generally read. 

Many branches of NVGA are looking 
for projects that will help to further the 
cause in their localities. The action of the 
Connecticut Branch offers a suggestion. 
We have branches in 29 of the 48 states. 
Think how many educators could be 
reached if a Branch in each of these 29 
states would furnish a well-written article 
for each issue of the educational journals 
sponsored by the Teachers Associations of 
these states! 


A LL MEMBERS Of the NVGA are inter- 


Naturally such a project needs careful 
planning and coordination, such as that 
provided by the president of the Connecti- 
cut Branch, Arthur A. Hitchcock. 

There are other means of infiltration that 
may legitimately be employed, such as 
seeing that vocational guidance is repre. 
sented on the programs of teachers meet- 
ings, professional associations such as engi- 
neers’ personnel managers, parent-teacher 
meetings, etc. 

Even the various committees of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion might advisedly use the tactics of in- 
filtration. They are too much inclined to 
go off in a corner and deliberate about their 
specialty. Wouldn't it be more strategic 
to endeavor to have their plea presented at 
general sessions of the convention? 

We hope that leaders in the movement 
will plot seriously regarding the infiltra- 
tion of educational and professional bodies 
even at the risk of being labeled ‘‘socio- 
logical fifth-columnists."’ 


FRENCH CANADIAN BULLETIN 


‘We have received a copy of a new peri- 
odical, the Bulletin of L’ Institut Canadien 
D' Orientation Professionnelle, Inc., of Mon- 
treal (Canadian Institute of Vocational 
Guidance). The 16-page Bulletin, Orien- 
tation, which we assume is published 
monthly, is designed to further interest in 
vocational guidance among French Cana 
dians. The issue which came our way cot- 
tains a resumé of one of the issues of 
Occupations, ending with kind words 
which we highly appreciate. In return we 
send our felicitations and best wishes for 
the spread of vocational guidance among 
French Canadians.—H. D. K. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Letters to 


In continuation of the discussion regarding 
proposed change of name of NVGA opened in 
the October issue, we print the following letters. 
It is expected that similar communications will 
appear in later issues, in keeping with the 
policy of making the Magazine serve as a 
medium for the expression of readers’ opinions. 


To THe Eprror: 

As I tried to indicate in my statement in 
the Symposium (October issue), I am not 
so much concerned with a change in name; 
I am very much concerned with a change 
from our present working function as an 
Association to the narrower vocational 
concept. The arguments against are to 
me quite unconvincing. I would therefore 
favor the name and statement of purpose 
given in the letter from Brewer and others 
—''The Vocational and Educational Gui- 
dance Association."" I do not want to 
place less comparative emphasis upon the 
vocational aspect but I do want to consider 
the individual as a whole, with all his 
inter-related needs. 

Why cannot we all live and work to- 
gether in our Association as we have in the 
past decade or more, respecting as we have 
the differences in point of view and em- 
phasis? 

ARTHUR J. JoNEs 
University of Pennsylvania 


To tHe Eprtor: 

I have come to the conclusion that it 
would be unwise to change the name of the 
Association or broaden its functions any 
further. I have always taken a stand on 
the contrary position, namely, that the 
name should be changed and the function 
broadened, but I am willing to be labeled 
inconsistent and to state that I now believe 
that such a change would be unwise. 

For several reasons, I believe we should 
attempt to maintain our organization a 
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national organization of vocational gui- 
dance and do a bang-up job of it. One 
reason is that I am disturbed by the dangers 
of superficiality that go along with spread 
of functions. I am concerned about all of 
us attempting to ‘‘cover the world”’ in the 
field of guidance and doing no one part of 
it particularly well. I believe in many 
emphases in guidance but our present As- 
sociation should keep its boundaries in 
order to develop a higher level of profes- 
sional competence in at least one area. 

Another thing that has concerned me is 
the formation of the National Guidance 
Association last spring. To have two or- 
ganizations with similar names would give 
rise to endless confusion. I know of some 
other professional organizations that have 
the problem of groups adopting very simi- 
lar titles. For example, there is a National 
Geographic Society and an American Geo- 
graphic Association and anyone outside of 
the geography field is confused by these 
two groups having such similar titles. 
The same thing will result in our field, 
which is already sufficiently confused. 

I am somewhat influenced, I presume, by 
certain contemporary conditions. I be- 
lieve it is time to emphasize vocational 
guidance, since so much poor vocational 
guidance is now being performed under 
emergency conditions. It doesn’t seem to 
me to be strategic to make such a change 
at the present time. 

The preceding portion of this letter was 
written several weeks ago, but in order to 
be absolutely sure of my stand, I have let 
the letter lie around and have mulled the 
thing over in my mind. Nothing has oc- 
curred to me in the past three weeks to 
cause me to change my thinking in this 
matter. I still think it would be unwise 
and unfortunate for us to broaden ourselves 
out to an unbelievably wide scope of ac- 
tivity and unbelievable comprehensiveness 
of function. It has further occurred to me 
that this will bring us into much more 








direct conflict with other associations on a 
national level. If we are going to restrict 
ourselves to secondary school guidance, 
well and good, then I believe we might 
well have the more comprehensive func- 
tions. But I do not think the membership 
would agree to that restriction. There- 
fore, if we are going to cover secondary 
school, college, and out-of-school groups, 
I believe we should restrict ourselves to 
the function which gives us distinctiveness 
in comparison with other associations and 
which will enable us to exert a much more 
concentrated influence upon the develop- 
ment of the total field of guidance in this 
country. 

C. Gitpert WRENN 

University of Minnesota 


June 23, 1941 
To THE Epitor: 

Will you kindly bring to the attention 
of the Committee on Purpose and Function 
the information that the Vocational 
Guidance Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia has devoted a full meeting to a dis- 
cussion of the proposed changes in the 
name and purpose of the national organiza- 
tion? The membership voted unanimously 
its opposition to any change in the name of 
the Association or to changes in the present 
statement of purpose. 

This area includes a number of organiza- 
tions for school counselors in addition to 
the California Research and Guidance 
Association. Our Branch, however, is 
unique in combining in its membership 
school counselors, public and private em- 
ployment service personnel, and personnel 
officers in business and industry. Without 
the emphasis which our present name gives 
to vocational aspects, it would seem to be 
difficult to retain the participation of the 
two latter groups. 

We are eager, therefore, to bring this 
point of view to the Committee's attention. 

Crype S. Jonson 
President, 1940-41, Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation of Southern California 





OCCUPATIONS 


To THE Epiror: 


I have given some thought to your letter 
of May 17 and the accompanying materials 
regarding the change of purpose and name 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. I think I understand the 
forces that have been operating to cause 
the members of the Association to consider 
change of name and purpose, but I am 
opposed to the proposals made for the 
following reasons: 

1. Tochange the name to the American 
Guidance Association would cause much 
confusion both within guidance circles 
and in the minds of supporting laymen be- 
cause the central purpose and contributions 
of the Association would not be clear. 

2. The proposed statement of purpose 
in Article II, Section 1-a is entirely too 
broad. ‘‘To unite all persons interested in 

.”’ is not the primary aim of the Associa- 
tion. The Association welcomes into 
membership those people who are “‘inter- 
ested in educational and vocational gui- 
dance; placement; occupational! personnel; 
social adjustment; business and industrial 
services’’; but it does not, or should not, 
attempt to unite in one organization psy- 
chiatrists; school psychologists; indus- 
trial psychologists; psychological coun- 
selors; child guidance specialists; visiting 
teachers; mental hygienists; deans of 
women; directors of student personnel, 
and other guidance workers. If it at- 
tempts to unite all these people it will be- 
come merely a coordinating agency, du- 
plicating and perhaps attempting to sup 
plant the Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations. 

I have been struggling with this problem 
for a number of years in our division for 
preparing guidance workers, and have 
come to the conclusion that it is unwise 
and impossible to attempt to put all gui- 
dance workers under one organization or 
to assume that they have like functions. | 
believe that much of the creative work of 
the present and the promise for develop- 
ment of guidance in the future depends 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ypon a diversity of specialization and at- 
tack on the various problems of guidance. 

3. [should wish to see the statement of 
purpose under Article II modified to indi- 
cate che fact that the contributions of other 
specialists within the broad field of gui- 
dance, particularly educational guidance, 
are embraced within what our Association 
defines as ‘vocational guidance,"’ and that 
we therefore welcome into our membership 
|] guidance workers who are interested in 
vocational guidance provided they meet 
whatever qualifications the Association 
sets. 

4. This seems to me a particularly in- 
appropriate time to make the proposed 
change in view of the current emphasis 
upon reorganization of school and college 
curricula with respect to vocational choice 
and preparation and the demands of na- 
tional defense. 

The above comments are meant to sug- 
gest a revision of statement of purpose with 
retention of the present name of the As- 
sociation; the revision of purpose to be of 
such a nature as to indicate the central 
focus of the Association and its relation- 
ship to the total guidance movement. 

CLaRENCcE LINTON 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


To tHE Eprror: 

I am in favor of keeping the name and 
objectives of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association as they are stated in 
the present Constitution. Our aim must 
be definite or it is no aim at all, and mere 
guidance is so vague as to be meaningless 
unless the definition is implicit in the par- 
ticular nature of the organization. 

I notice that the new Guidance Associa- 
tion is concerned only with pupil personnel 
work and that its membership is limited 
to educators and educational institutions; 
hence those of us who are working with 
disabled adults in hospitals are quite out- 
side their field. The Vocational Guidance 
Association, however, can fill a definite 
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and pressing need for help in the rebabilita- 
tion of disabled adults. Possibly this area 
is not enough considered. 

I was astonished to hear that anyone 
thinks of ‘‘vocational’’ as meaning only 
““work with the hands.’ This surely is a 
gross misuse of the term and should be 
consistently corrected. It might help if 
we think of vocational in contradistinction 
to avocational: that is, ‘‘a calling; an oc- 
cupation,”’ as distinct from ‘‘a calling 
away; a distraction; a subordinate occu- 
pation."’ Both are highly necessary in 
anyone's life as we who work in hospitals 
so well know. 

It is true that we must at times be con- 
cerned with other aspects of an individual's 
life; and yet, generally speaking (and 
with reference only to what may be called 
““normal"’ individuals), often the solving 
of the problem of either vocation or avoca- 
tion will bring most of the other difficul- 
ties smoothly into place. Perhaps ‘‘Voca- 
tional”’ is, after all, the key word. 

Marcaret Kepuart 
Occupational Therapist, Suffolk Sanatorium, 
Suffolk County, L. I. 


To THE Eprror: 

I have studied with deep interest the 
report of the Committee on Purpose and 
Function, and desire to express my com- 
mendation of the report, together with my 
own views of their problem. 

The guidance movement had its incep- 
tion in the social concern over the plight 
of the individual in trying to achieve 
optimal occupational affiliation under the 
conditions evolved for us by the industrial 
revolution. For the school to serve as the 
chief agency in helping the individual to 
solve this problem was a logical step. 
Inevitably this process of vocational gui- 
dance came to be entwined with that of 
educational guidance. Choice of the edu- 
cational avenues of modern secondary 
education is determined in major degree 
by choice of vocation. 
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For such a view of the guidance func- 
tion, the definition of guidance which 
Arthur Jones offered twenty years ago! was 
quite satisfying. At that time Jones said, 
‘Guidance is concerned primarily with se- 
lection, the choice of habits and skills to 
be developed and not with the formation of 
habits."’ Such a conception implies the 
division of the educational task into two 
major functions—guidance and develop- 
ment—the two standing in a relationship 
which is at the same time discrete, har- 
monious, and logical. Guidance in this 
sense was designated by Koos as déstribu- 
tion.* 

With the passing of the years, however, 
it has become evident that distribution is 
not the whole of guidance. Pupils prop- 
erly distributed and classified may be un- 
successful because of conditions which 
block the normal development and utiliza- 
tion of the talents which they possess. 
Consequently, counselors have interpreted 
their function as including many types of 
adjustive service. Diagnosis of the pupil 
may reveal needed physical adjustment be- 
fore he can realize on his true powers; it 
may be that his impediment is primarily 
scholastic, such as weakness in some 
needed study skill; wrong attitudes or 
poor work habits may be his handicap. 
Beyond these types of needed adjustment, 
others have emerged with the changes in 
our concept of the developmental goal. 
These are the widely ramifying social and 
emotional adjustments necessary to the 
growth of wholesome personalities which 
we have come to consider essential to suc- 
cessful vocational, social, and personal liv- 
ing. And concerning many of the adjus- 
tive problems which arise, the remedy 
often lies in correction of the environment 
rather than the individual. 

In summary, the supreme purpose of the 
school is to accomplish the highest de- 


1**Vocational Guidance and Education,"’ Educa- 
tional Review, LXII (June, 1921), pp. 10-21. 

2L. V. Koos, “‘Guidance Practice in Secondary 
Schools,’ Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting 
of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Bulletin No. 20 (March, 1928), p. 184. 
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velopment of the pupil—development jj 
the optimal direction and in the maximun 
degree. Guidance consists of distributive anj 
adjustive services which facilitate such develop. 
ment. 

Thus defined, guidance is more tha 
assisting pupils or young people with thei 
vocational choices. But, on the othe 
hand, it is not synonymous with education 

We can understand why some member 
of our Association wish to continue th 
emphasis on vocational guidance in oy 
name and statement of purpose. But th 
procedure of the Committee on Purpog 
and Function impresses me as sound, logi. 
cal, and realistic. They have studied th 
activities of the Association and of ix 
individual members. From such stud; 
they have found a definition of the func 
tion for which the Association now «x. 
tually stands. That definition dictates; 
modification of our name and statement of 
purposes. 

And now, if I may take a little mor 
space, I should like to say a word abou 
those who use ‘‘guidance’’ and ‘‘educz 
tion’’ as synonymous terms. The explan- 
tion of that tendency lies in the concep 
tions of the nature of learning and th 
place of the teacher which are now current 
Self-activity, we say, is the method of 
learning. A felt need drives the pupil to 
activity which is really educative. The 
teacher does not impose purpose or activity 
on the pupil. Rather, he shapes the lear 
ing environment to stimulate the pupil 0 
acquire worth-while purposes, and offes 
suggestions regarding activities by which 
the pupil can realize his purposes. Instead 
of being an ‘‘assigner and hearer of les 
sons,”’ the teacher is a “‘guide.’’ Guidance 
of learning is his function. We can thiak 
of no term more apt. 

It is my theory that the growth of thi 
use of the term ‘‘guidance’’ is the source 
of the confusion in the minds of a fewo 
our members which causes them to give a 
impossibly broad and nebulous definition 
to ‘‘guidance.”’ It is “‘guidance and per 
sonnel work,"’ rather than ‘‘guidance 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


learning,"’ to which our Association is 
devoted. For a statement of the inter- 
relatedness of these functions I recommend 
the chapter by Arthur Jones and Harold 
Hand in Guidance in Educational Institu- 
tions, Part I of the 37th Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. 

In the light of the distinction I have 
made, what of *‘social guidance,"’ ‘health 
guidance,” “personal guidance,”’ ‘‘moral 
guidance,’’ etc.? I suspect that these func- 
tions should be mainly classified as ex- 
amples of the guidance of learning, that 
they pertain more largely to development 
than to distributive or adjustive services. 

And what of the homeroom and the 
homeroom teacher? In many of our 
schools this is the most important and al- 
most the sole feature of the guidance and 
personnel program, performing all manner 
of distributive and adjustive service. As 
such, our Association should be much 
concerned with its adequate functioning. 
But the homeroom does much more than 
guidance and personnel work. It is con- 
cerned with development in many phases, 
especially with filling in the gaps between 
other features of the developmental pro- 
gram. As such, it carries on through 
“guidance of learning.” 

It seems to me that the Committee on 
Purpose and Function has not only broad- 
ened very properly our statement of pur- 
pose, but has also avoided the pitfall of 
confusing ‘‘guidance’’ with “‘guidance of 
learning."’ 

P. W. Hutson 
University of Pittsburgh 


To tHe Eprtor: 

Perhaps readers of Occupations would 
be interested in the reactions of an old- 
timer to the report of our Committee on 
Purpose and Function of NVGA. Of 
course I speak only as an individual and 
do not claim to represent the old-timers of 
our Association as a group. 
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My first reaction is one of surprise that 
the Committee recommended, especially so 
nearly unanimously, changes which a sub- 
stantial majority of the delegate assembly 
strongly opposed at the Atlantic City Con- 
vention last February. 

My second reaction is that it seems a bit 
naive for the Committee to recommend 
omission of the word ‘vocational’ from 
the name of our nearly 30-year-old Associa- 
tion and yet to entertain the idea that it is 
“quite possible that there might be a 
place for a national association devoted to 
vocational guidance and another devoted 
to this larger conception of guidance."’ If 
there is even a possibility of a place for a 
national association devoted to vocational 
guidance (and there is ample evidence that 
this is much more than a possibility), why 
change the name of the association which 
is already so well known in this field? Is it 
not more logical and more fair to let those 
who are interested in ‘‘this larger concep- 
tion of guidance’’ organize the new body, 
if one is needed, instead of forcing this 
necessity upon the vocational guidance 
group? (The Committee might have in- 
formed us in its report that a National 
Guidance Association had already been 
organized with headquarters in Chicago.) 
The situation reminds me of the following 
lines from an article of mine published in 
the American Vocational Association Bulletin 


in September, 1933: 


Indeed this tendency to emphasize 
other forms of guidance has made such 
progress that one wonders at times if 
vocational guidance is not in danger of 
being thrown out of his own house—a 
house which he has builded with great 
labor and care during the past twenty- 
five years. Or if not thrown out, at 
least of being forced to occupy a back 
room and turn over the rest of the house 
to a large group who claim to be rela- 
tives and who have adopted part of his 
name and part of his way of living. 


My third reaction is to question the de- 
sirability of an organization which bears 
so general a title as American Guidance 
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Association and has such general purposes 
as those proposed by the Committee. Any 
organization which spreads its interests 
too widely loses its effectiveness. 

What does the term “‘guidance’’ without 
a qualifying adjective really mean? It has 
been used to mean so many different things 
that it has practically lost its meaning. 
Some use it as synonymous with organized 
education. Others think of it as indi- 
vidualized instruction. (One well-known 
writer on the subject uses the expression 
“teaching, which is guidance."’) Still 
others use the term interchangeably with 
pupil personnel work. To still others 
guidance consists chiefly of mental hygiene. 
And some think of it in terms of aid to the 
individual in making vocational choices 
and adjustments. 

One organization cannot possibly serve 
effectively so many interests, even if they 
do have some things in common. Either 
emphasis will be placed upon one or two 
aims to the neglect of the others or will 
spread so thinly over all that nothing 
worth while is accomplished. Jones 
phrased this idea well in the first edition 
of his Principles of Guidance (p. 369) when 
he said: ‘There is real danger that the 
(guidance) movement will become so 
broad as to be practically meaningless and 
dissipate itself into the thin air of general 
education or general instruction.”’ 

Besides, one or more national organiza- 
tions already exist in each of these several 
fields. There is the National Education 
Association serving the field of general 
education. There is the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association which stresses indi- 
vidualized instruction. (Ten years ago a 
prominent member of NVGA, fresh from 
attendance for the first time at a meeting 
of the Progressive Education Association, 
tried to convince me that these two organi- 
zations should merge since their objectives 
were the same!) There are the American 
College Personnel Association, the Teach- 
ers College Personnel Association, and the 
Personnel Research Federation, all inter- 
ested in personnel work in schools and 
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colleges. There is the National Committe 
on Mental Hygiene to serve professional 
interests in that important field. Nothing 
is to be gained and much lost by changing 
NVGA into an organization designed to 
serve all of these fields, each of which al. 
ready has its national organization, and 
thus leave vocational guidance without 
similar provision. 

My fourth reaction is that several nop. 
school groups now actively identified with 
NVGA will probably be lost to our men- 
bership if the name is changed to American 
Guidance Association. I refer especially 
to representatives of industry and business; 
of the Federal Security Agency, CCC, 
NYA, and other federal agencies; and of 
the employment offices set up by the dif- 
ferent states. These groups have come to 
us because of their interest in vocational 
guidance. They are concerned with aid- 
ing youth to make occupational adjust- 
ments. Why should they continue to 
identify themselves with an organization 
which, while professing not to lessen its 
“interest in or emphasis upon vocational 
guidance,"’ drops the word ‘‘vocational” 
from its name and spreads its interest over 
a wide range of other activities, however 
worthy these may be? Should we not 
make special efforts to tie these groups 
more closely to our Association both for 
their benefit and ours, but especially for 
the benefit of youth whom we all seek to 
serve, rather than to take a step that will 
tend to restrict our membership to school 
people who shy at the word “‘vocational?” 
Another national organization, the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, stands ready 
to welcome these groups into its vocational 
guidance section. But NVGA cannot af 
ford to lose them unless it definitely wishes 
to lessen its emphasis upon vocational 
guidance. 

My fifth reaction is that it would be poor 
policy to cut the word ‘‘vocational’”’ out 
of our name at a time when public interest 
in vocational guidance is stronger thao 
ever and still growing steadily. Make 20 
mistake, it is vocational guidance rather that 
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“this larger conception of guidance’’ which has 
caught the popular imagination and is 
winning popular approval. In addition to 
the groups mentioned above which are 
now more or less actively identified with 
us, parent-teacher associations, labor or- 
ganizations, service clubs, and nearly all 
youth-serving agencies have become deeply 
interested in the movement which our 
Association has so long sponsored. Fur- 
ther evidence of popular interest in voca- 
tional guidance is found in the develop- 
ment in recent years of such periodicals as 
Vocational Guidance Digest, The Occupational 
Index; Vocational Guide, and Vocational 
Trends; in the flood of occupational in- 
formation material constantly pouring 
from the press; and in the vocational 
guidance programs put on the air weekly 
by the National Broadcasting Company 
and the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Why not capitalize on this popular interest 
instead of rebuffing it? 

My sixth reaction is that the cause of 
vocational guidance is so worthy and so 
important that we should cling with pride 
to our present name and promote with 
greater wisdom, energy, and enthusiasm 
the long accepted purposes of our Associa- 
tion. 

Vocation is not a narrow term. It repre- 
sents a compelling interest in the lives of 
all. As pointed out in my recent book, 
there has been a tendency on the part of 
some, under the spell of the cliché, ‘‘Mak- 
ing a life is more important than making a 
living,’’ to treat vocational guidance as on 
a somewhat lower level than educational 
and certain other kinds of guidance, which 
they think of as concerned with making a 
life. They seem to forget that making a 
life and making a living are absolutely 
inseparable for most human beings and that 
vocational success is far more than making 
aliving. An individual does not make a 
life apart from his daily work. A great 
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part of his waking hours is spent in his 
vocation. It contributes enormously to 
his development. Usually his major con- 
tribution to society is made through his 
vocation. Many of his greatest personal 
satisfactions should come to him, and do 
if his vocation is suitable, from the same 
source. His ability outside of so-called 
“working hours’’ to make valuable con- 
tributions to society and also to find per- 
sonal satisfaction is conditioned by his vo- 
cational success and his vocational environ- 
ment. His thinking, behavior, and asso- 
Ciations are similarly conditioned. In a 
very real sense he chooses a way of life 
when he chooses a vocation. As the Lynds 
have so well expressed it in their Middle- 
town in Transition, ‘‘One's job is the water- 
shed down which the rest of one’s life 
tends to flow.” 

It should be kept in mind also that be- 
cause vocational success is so compelling 
an interest in the lives of all, vocational 
guidance often affords the best possible 
means of aiding an individual to make de- 
sirable educational, personal, and social 
adjustments. Indeed, the vocational suc- 
cess motive is so powerful that it will often 
bring results in these matters when more 
direct efforts fail completely. And voca- 
tional guidance, if it is to be most effec- 
tive in serving its purpose, must concern 
itself with these and other aspects of life. 

Certainly there is every reason why our 
members should be proud of their connec- 
tion with an Association which has such 
important work to do as promoting ‘‘the 
process of assisting the individual to 
choose an occupation, prepare for it, enter 
upon and progress in it.’”! 


Georce E. Myers 
University of Michigan 





1 This letter was written before the publication of 
the Symposium in the October issue. Hence it con- 
tains some of the points made in the latter.—G.E.M. 
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Your Convention Cake dez 


Employment Office, Pasadena, California 


i ey or rou who have tried your hand Marion DePaar, Director of Employment, Sta, J te! 
at the culinary art of cake making William K. Hopkins, Director of Industria! Relations 


know there is a time after the batter has Columbia Pictures Corporation, Hollywood, Cali 
been placed in the oven when you examine fornia 
P “ Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teacher 


your handiwork very gingerly, if at all, College, Columbia University, New York City 
for fear the rising batter will fall. Your Warren X. Layton, Director of Guidance and Plag. 


Convention cake appears to your Program ment, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 
° Edwin Lee, Dean, School of Education, University oj 


Chairman to be at this stage. Its rich California, Los Angeles, California 
ingredients have been compounded from Karl W. Onthank, Dean of Personnel Administration 


the multitude of suggestions submitted by Director of Personnel, University of Oregon 
. nT cs : Eugene, Oregon 

national and Branch Association officers os = ; — 

. Fred Smith, Dean, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

and chairmen, and members of the Pro- Tennessee T 


gram Committee. The trial batter has Harry Tieman, Director of Vocational Education 
- -~ caver C mn 

taken a good beating at the hands of the State Department of Education, Denver, Colorado 
Ts, . é . ; Frank Treat, Supervisor, Occupational Informatio | Bost 
Committee, and the first layer 1S now 1n and Guidance, State Department of Educatio, J Go, 
the oven. We nearly mixed metaphors Cheyenne, Wyoming 


. . n . TTL i . re: 
at this point and put the Committee there Marjorie W alker, Director of my tone State cau 
Employment Office, Los Angeles, California Educ 


instead of the cake. Former Program Marguerite Zapoleon, Occupational Information ani Presi 
Chairmen will know the reason therefor Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education, Wash: 





" J " 
; . dan 
and understand why this one would prefer, ington, D. C. . 
’ “ ca ' sa | catic 
at present, to proceed with the work The National Sections, Divisions, and susp 
rather than to write you about it. Committees of NVGA are cooperating in a 
: . ° ; C 
Please note that there are still layers to the planning of meetings related to theit a 
oate ° - ° ca 
be compounded and icing to be made, so respective fields of activity. pe 
; aa = i 
send your suggestions to any of the follow- At a recent meeting in San Francisco a Ch 
ing Committee members or to your Chair- Council and Organization Program an ee 
° ’ ( 
man: Local Arrangements Chairmen, plans wet} p 1 
Elsa Becker, Administrative Assistant, Christopher made for achieving closer coordination 10 form: 
Columbus High School, New York City several section meetings of the variow} yy... 
Leona Buchwald, Supervisor, Guidance and Place- groups Your two Committee Chairma y 
© ‘ ca 


ment, Board of Edvcation Building, Baltimore, . 
Maryland wrestled with such knotty problems for} |... 


Mary P. Corre, Director, Occupational Research and NVGA as howto provide those of you who | of V 


Counseling Division, Cincinnati Public Schools, ; | 
Wieden tiie come two or three thousand miles dit} yf. 
Dana Cotton, Director of Vocational Guidance, State tinctly different experiences from thos ; for V 


Department of Education, Augusta, Maine you have at home, and whether to servt eat 


Ambrose Caliver, Senior Specialist in Negro Educa- . ' 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. _ beef or chicken at the banquet! len 
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SuGGEsTIONs WELCOMED 

It has been suggested that we have open 
sriods during the Convention when 
sroups could confer with designated indi- 
viduals. A coordinating committee will 
be provided to care for such requests, 
though we may need a Joshua to make time 
available. One Committee member sug- 
gests as an alternative the opportunity for 
congenial friends to meet in a famous ren- 
dezvous at the ‘“Top of the Mark."" The 
aumber of breakfast shop-talks requested 
0 date is surprisingly small in view of 
their enthusiastic reception last year, so 
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requests for these are also in order. 

A large number of Section meetings have 
been asked for, dealing with techniques, 
problems at various levels, including out- 
of-school groups, and problems of special 
groups. Junior College programs will have 
special attention in one or more meetings. 
A more detailed description of the program 
outlined in the October issue of Occupa- 
tions will be given next month. In the 
meantime, make your reservations early 
at the Fairmont-Mark Hopkins Hotel.— 
Marcaret E. Bennett, Pasadena Public 
Schools, California. 


Vocational Guidance Program at A.V.A. 
Convention 


HE VocaTIONAL Guidance program for 
fe AVA Convention to be held in 
Boston, December 10-13, is in the hands of 
George E. Hutcherson, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Guidance in the Department of 
Education for the State of New York, and 
President of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association. The New England Vo- 
cational Guidance Association voted to 
suspend their annual meeting in order to 
cooperate with the AVA in promoting the 
vocational guidance program at the con- 
vention. 

Chairman Hutcherson will be ably as- 
sisted by the following committee: George 
P. Haley, Supervisor of Occupational In- 
formation and Vocational Counseling for 
Massachusetts; Dana Cotton, Director of 
Vocational Guidance, Maine State Depart- 
ment of Education; O. H. Day, Director 
of Vocational Education, Kansas City, 
Missouri; G. E. Freeman, State Director 
for Vocational Education, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Ruth Huey, State Director of 
Home Economics, Austin, Texas; and 


William E. Haines, Supervisor of Business 
Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 

This committee is developing a program 
which will center around three main sec- 
tions. The first will discuss the work of 
the state supervisors of Occupational In- 
formation and Vocational Guidance. The 
second will consider vocational guidance 
in general. The third section will discuss 
interesting topics concerned with various 
techniques in guidance, chiefly follow-up 
procedures and the selective process for 
entry into specific fields of training. 

The first section on the work of the state 
supervisors of Occupational Information 
and Vocational Guidance will be devoted 
to discussions on the progress in the de- 
velopment of county programs. Another 
will be a discussion of the services that the 
state supervisor can offer to local school 
authorities in the development of voca- 
tional guidance programs. Other inter- 
esting topics to be considered under this 
section will be how a state may avail it- 
self of the services of a supervisor under the 
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various Federal Vocational Acts. The 
state supervisors will conduct a panel on 
the next steps in the promotion of voca- 
tional guidance in the state. They pro- 
pose that those attending these discussions 
come prepared to ask questions and offer 
suggestions which will aid in improving 
the service offered by the state supervisors. 

The section on general vocational gui- 
dance topics will present discussions on 
general problems in occupational informa- 
tion and vocational guidance. It will dis- 
cuss the value of community participation 
in the organization and development of 
vocational guidance programs in the vari- 
ous local communities. 

The section on vocational guidance tech- 
niques will be devoted to a discussion of 
some of the more important processes that 
are part of the vocational guidance prac- 
tices today.—ArcnHipaLp Taytor, Presi- 
dent, New England Vocational: Guidance 
Association. 


Executive Secretary Goes to Washington 


Clarence W. Failor, Executive Secretary 
of NVGA, made a three-day trip to Wash- 
ington to renew old and make new con- 
tacts for the Association. On Wednesday, 
September 24, he met with the Executive 
Committee of the District of Columbia 
Branch and on Friday he conferred with 
the Executive Committees of the Maryland 
Branch and the Baltimore Branch. On a 
brief stop-over in Philadelphia he talked 
with Edith D. Gwinn, Ann Pavan, and 
Selinda McCaulley, President of the 
Philadelphia Branch. 

While in Washington Dr. Failor visited 
representatives of various agencies, includ- 
ing the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education, U. S. Employment Service, 
National Education Association, American 
Vocational Association, and the National 
Youth Administration. 


Why not plan to join your friends in San 
Francisco in February? 
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Who’s Who and Where 











Wa ter E. Hacer, Secretary and Asso. 
ciate Director of Student Personnel, Teach. 
ers College, Columbia University, has bee 
appointed President of Wilson Teaches 
College, Washington, D. C. 


THEODORE Tuomas is now Director of 
Youth Personnel of the NYA for Wiscop. 
sin. 


Rosert H. Suarrer, formerly with th 
Personnel Division of the Boy Scouts o 
America, is Freshman Guidance Office 
and Instructor in the School of Busines, 
Indiana University. 


Evan W. Incram has been named th 
new Director of Guidance, Pittsburgh Pub 
lic Schools. 


Vert A. TEETER is representing the lo 
quois Book Company, with headquartes 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan. Mr. Teeter ha 
given courses in guidance at Syracus 
University Summer School and was Super 
intendent of Schools, McAllister, Okls- 
homa. 


GertruvE Dusats has been appointed 
Head Residence Counselor and Commercial 
Instructor at State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Arizona. 


Ruts M. Conk tn, formerly secretary it 





the Guidance and Personnel Department, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, i 
now Employment Secretary, Girls Servic 
League of America, New York City. 


Mrs. Artine Mance Biackmore has a 
cepted a position in the personnel depart | 
ment of the Pennsylvania Company, ?} 
Philadelphia banking institution. Ms 
Blackmore’s work will consist in admit 
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istering tests and prosecuting research in 
personnel problems. 


Don Ranpatt, formerly Director of 
Guidance at Hamtranck, Michigan, has 
accepted a position as Director of Gui- 
dance, Poughkeepsie, succeeding CLARENCE 
W. Fartor, who is now Executive Secre- 
tary of NVGA. 


BENJAMIN W. Bentiey, who has been 
teaching English and the course in Occupa- 
tions at Saunders Trades School, Yonkers, 
N. Y., has been appointed to the position 
of full-time counselor. 


Mitprep Percy has been appointed 
Head of the Department of Guidance, Divi- 
sions I-IX, Public Schools of the District 
of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. T. C. Atexanper has been ap- 
pointed Head of the Department of Gui- 
dance, Divisions X—XIII (Negro), Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Forrest H. Kirxpatricx, Dean of Stu- 
dents at Bethany College, will spend this 
academic year as head of the Personnel 
Division of the Indianapolis Plant of 
the RCA Manufacturing Company. Dean 
Kirkpatrick has been an active member of 
NVGA for many years and is now serving 
on the Editorial Board of Occupations. 


Paut L. Essert, formerly in charge of 
the Denver, Colorado, Opportunity School, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
schools in Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 


Tuetma L. Brummett, formerly of the 
staff of the Association of American Col- 
leges, New York City, has been appointed 
counselor to women students at Cornell 
University. 


Donatp H. Moyer of Watertown, Mass., 
who has been assistant director of the 


14! 


Harvard University Alumni Placement 
Service, has been appointed counselor to 
men students at Cornell University. 


Dr. C. J. Ho, who has spent some time 
in the United States, has returned to China 
as specialist in Vocational Guidance in the 
Ministry of Social Affairs. He is respon- 
sible for making and executing plans for 
employment services for the country. 
Present plans call for the establishment of 
five centers during the first year. In these 
centers, vocational counseling will be em- 
phasized rather than merely placement. 


Vicror Minorti of Schenectady, New 
York, has been appointed Director of Gui- 
dance for the schools of Lewis County, New 
York. Mr. Minotti, who is president of 
the Capital District Guidance Association, 
has been engaged in curriculum develop- 
ment in the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion of the State Education Department. 


J. W. Ketry, former Washington State 
Director for Vocational Education, has 
been appointed Special Agent to the U. S. 
Office of Education, Trade and Industrial 
Division. 


Wituam L. Manze is now Director of 
Guidance at the Regional High School, 
Springfield, N. J., succeeding Dorothy 
Ross Fuller. 


Ruta L. Freevanp, Louis WaHItTaKeEr, 
and Epwarp E. Curtiss have been ap- 
pointed Junior Youth Counselor, Coun- 
selor, and Psychometrist, respectively, in 
the Personnel Division of the National 
Youth Administration, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Artnur J. Ryan, formerly Director of 
Guidance, New York Institute for the 
Education of the Blind, is now head of the 
counseling and unemployment service of 
the Children’s Aid Society, New York 
City. 
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Ballot for Use of Individual Members in Proposing 
Names for the Committee on Nominations of the 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Au mempers of the Association are invited to participate in the nomination 
of officers and trustees. In accordance with established procedure, there is being 
mailed to each member a form on which to place names for the consideration of the 
Committee on Nominations which will prepare the official ballot carrying the name 
of two or more candidates for each office. 

It is hoped that officers of the Branches will encourage their members to fill in and 
return their suggestions to Clarence W. Failor, Executive Secretary, National Voc 
tional Guidance Association, 425 West 123rd Street, New York, N. Y., by December 
1, 1941. The official ballot will be prepared early in December and sent to individual 
members for their vote, in order that returns may be received before the annual meeting in 





San Francisco in February. 


Nominating Committee—Lzona C. Bucuwa.p, Department 


of Education, 3 East 25th Street, Baltimore, Md., Chairman; Anna L. Burpicx; Ror 


A. HINDERMAN. 


To assist you in preparing your ballot a list of past officers is given below, for your 
information only and not in an attempt to influence your vote. 


PRESIDENT 


Richard D. Allen 
John M. Brewer 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 
Frances Cummings 
Rex B. Cunliffe 
Anne S. Davis 
Jesse B. Davis 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
A. H. Edgerton 
Susan J. Ginn 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
George E. Hutcherson 
Arthur J. Jones 
Franklin J. Keller 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Mildred E. Lincoln 
George E. Myers 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr 
Helen T. Woolley 


Vice-PRresiDENT 
Mabelle B. Blake 
Margaret E. Bennett 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 
R. B. Cunliffe 
Anne S. Davis 
Jesse B. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 


Dorothea de Schweinitz 


Beatrice Doerschuk 
A. H. Edgerton 
Owen D. Evans 
Susan J. Ginn 

O. Latham Hatcher 
Mildred M. Hickman 
George E. Hutcherson 
Arthur J. Jones 
Warren K. Layton 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Max F. Meyer 
George E. Myers 
Ralph L. Newing 
William F. Patterson 
C. C. Robinson 
Harriet E. Towne 
Elizabeth L. Woods 
Helen T. Woolley 

C. Gilbert Wrenn 
Barbara H. Wright 


SECRETARY 


John M. Brewer 


M. Edith Campbell 
Elizabeth Cleveland 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 
Anne S. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Roy W. Kelly 
Virginia Peeler 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr 


TREASURER 


Roy N. Anderson 
Harold H. Bixler 


Josiah B. Buell 


Susan J. Ginn 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
Arnold M. Hess 


James S. Hiatt 


D. H. Holbrook 
Warren K. Layton 


James McKinney 


William F. Patterson 
Mary Schauffler 
Bertha H. Shepard 


TRUSTEES 
Frederick J. Allen 
Richard D. Allen 


Jerome H. Bentley 


J. H. Beveridge 


Mildred Lincoln Billings 


Walter V. Bingham 
E. W. Boshart 
Frances Bradshaw 


John M. Brewer 


Margaret Brown 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Ruth S. Clark 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 

E. P. Cubberley 
Frances Cummings 
Rex B. Cunliffe 
Anne S. Davis 


Helen Dernbach 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
Virgil E. Dickson 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
Arthur W. Dunn 
Franklin B. Dyer 
A. H. Edgerton 
Albert Fertsch 
John C. Frazee 
Susan J. Ginn 
Edith D. Gwinn 

O. Latham Hatcher 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
Mildred M. Hickman 
Davis S. Hill 
Harold L. Holbrook 
William K. Hopkins 
George E. Hutcherson 
Arthur J. Jones 
Franklin J. Keller 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Leonard M. Miller 
Cleo Murtland 
George E. Myers 

C. E. Partch 

C. A. Prosser 
David A. Robertson 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Carroll L. Shartle 
John D. Stark 
Vernon S. Stevens 
Mary Stewart 
Harriet E. Towne 
Helen T. Woolley 
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Apropos the Fare Served in the Magazine 


HAT KIND of fare do you prefer in 

your Magazine? Naturally the edi- 
tors are eager to make it as meaty, palat- 
able, and nourishing as possible, packed 
full of the vitamins essential to growth and 
proficiency. We are already convinced 
that one field of interest is in occupations 
basic to the national defense. In every 
issue you will find much that is pertinent 
on this subject, but there must be other 
topics on your preferred list. 

Are you interested in articles describing 
community projects, reports on research in 
particular areas, discussions of counseling 
techniques, descriptions of specific occupa- 
tions? Won't you make your wishes 
known; won't you help us plan the menu? 

Perhaps you have a news story or a 
manuscript which you think would be of 
interest to vocational counselors. Won't 
you send it to us for consideration? 

The manuscripts, as you know, make the 
rounds of the Editorial Board and must be 
approved by them before publication in the 
Magazine. If your manuscript is found not 
adapted to the editorial needs of Occupa- 
tions it will be returned to you. Will you 
therefore please enclose stamps? If you 
are considering submitting an article we 
advise you to glance through several issues 
of the Magazine 


For ContTRIBUTORS 


Following are some suggestions: 

Length of Article—Articles should not be 
more than 2,400 to 2,500 words (about five 
magazine pages). Many tell their story in 
2,000 words or less. Two double-spaced 
typewritten pages. are approximately equal 
to one magazine page. 

Manuscript—Manuscript should be typed 
double space, with one-inch margins. 
Number the pages consecutively. Put the 
author's name in the upper right hand 
corner of each page. Please use paper of 
standard weight, mot onion skin. Send us 
the original copy but be sure to keep a 


carbon for your own files. It is a protec- 
tion in case the original gets lost in transit 
and will be useful for reference when you 
read galley proof, as this office keeps the 
original. Edit your manuscript very care- 
fully before submitting it; smooth the 
rough phrasing; check all figures. Every 
correction made after the article is set in 
type costs money! 

Title—The title should be as brief as 
possible, intriguing enough to catch the 
reader's attention, suggestive enough to 
give him an inkling of the subject matter. 
The author's name and professional title 
should appear under the title. Insert sub- 
heads where they will clarify the thought 
for the reader. These should be short. 

References and Bibliography—Other per 
sons have probably written on the subject 
you may choose to write about. Digest 
their books and articles before writing 
yours. As you refer to previous writings, 
follow the style of reference customary in 
OccupaTIONs. 

Tables—In articles requiring tabular mat- 
ter, use only three or four tables at most. 
Number them consecutively with Roman 
numerals placed at the top. Other matter 
which you have in tabulated form can 
generally be expressed in descriptive para- 
gtaphs which may have actually a greater 
reader interest. Check figures in tables 
very carefully. 

Illustrations—Line cuts can be used in the 
Magazine but the regular stock will not 
reproduce half-tones effectively. Graphs 
and drawings should accompany the manu- 
script and should be numbered Figure 1, 2, 
etc. They should be referred to in the 
text by the correct number. 

General—Write simply and directly. 
Make the introduction as brief as possible, 
otherwise the editorial staff may delete 
your entire first page! Interpret your data 
and summarize your conclusions clearly.... 
If you do all these things you will receive 
our editorial blessing. 
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Women Put Their Shoulders to the Wheel 


EMPLOYED AS INSPECTORS AND IN OTHER DEFENSE JOBS 


a wHo has been a teacher, 
singer, insurance office clerk, recep- 
tionist and assistant in a surgeon's office, 
and a scorer of intelligence tests is now 
more happily employed than ever before 
and earning more money, inspecting piston 
pins at an aircraft factory that employs 
more than 20,000 persons. 

Of the 1,000 or more inspectors in this 
factory, 600 are women who start at a be- 
ginning wage of 50 cents an hour, with 
general pay increases at intervals up to an 
existing but unstated maximum of go cents 
an hour. The working week is 40 hours 
(8 hours a day), with no overtime or night 
work permitted. 

The company estimates that it costs $200 
and requires 6 months to train a woman in- 
spector to achieve capacity output. The 
company has been employing women in- 
spectors for 17 years. The senior woman 
worker has been on the payroll 10 years. 

The work involves finished inspection 
of the following: piston pins, knuckle 
pins, pipes, tappetts, tappett guides, rock- 
ers, pistons (though this latter is usually a 
man's job because it is a complicated series 
of inspections). 

In the inspection these types of measur- 
ing devices are used: scales, ring gauges, 
length gauges, snap gauges, plug gauges, 
electric gauges (for concentricity to ten- 
thousandths of an inch rolled under dia- 
mond), micrometers, calipers. Girls 


check blueprints and a course in blueprint 
reading is offered. Shadowgraph projec- 
tion is also used. 

Since accuracy to ten-thousandths of an 
inch is required, the girls are supposed to 
be high school graduates, but recently ex- 
perience in other shops has been accepted. 
There are a few college graduates, with aa 
occasional mathematics major. 

A full-time personnel manager directs 
the Inspection Department. The girls that 
he hires must be 18 years of age or over 
At present no finger dexterity tests are ad- 
ministered. If the girls learn to inspect 
efficiently the first article to which they 
are assigned, they are kept on that same 
bench year after year. If, however, they 
have difficulty in adjustment they are 
transferred until they can attain satisfac- 
tory output. 

The girl inspectors are above average for 
factory workers. They earn better wages 
than the aircraft office workers and accord- 
ingly dress better outside the plant 
Rarely are inspectors discharged, but ther 
may be asked to resign. The turnover ss 





almost negligible. 

The above account of women inspector | 
contributed by Dorothy S. Wheeler, Coun | 
selor, Bulkeley High School, Hartford, | 
Conn., gives a glimpse of one field in which 
women are busy in defense jobs. Gradt- 
ally other employers are calling for women 
workers in plants producing ammunition, 
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explosives, firearms, instruments and small 
parts for aircraft. Women are performing 
shell-loading operations, sewing bags for 
powder and loading the bags, and assem- 
bling radios for airplanes. The wide range 
of their activities in defense industries is 
described in The Woman Worker, September, 
1941. The shortage of male labor and the 
urgency of the Defense Program have 
opened brief training courses to women and 
created new job opportunities. 


No Comptete Data 


The actual number of women now em- 
ployed in defense industries cannot be ac- 
curately estimated. There are reports for 
scattered plants but complete data for the 
entire country are not available, and the 
figures change daily. In the first quarter 
of 1941, women constituted more than a 
tenth of the workers placed by the Public 
Employment Service in 26 selected defense 
industries. Many of these included the 
heavier industries; nearly a third of the 
placements were in jobs in iron, steel, and 
machinery plants. 

The shifting of women into new jobs has 
caused a demand for workers in occupa- 
tions usually filled by women: sewing 
machine operators, domestics, clerical 
workers, and in certain localities, teachers. 


The Civil Service Commission has re- 
quested government agencies to employ 
women rather than men wherever possible. 
On September 18, 1941, Major General 
James C. Magee, the Surgeon General of 
the U. S. Army, called for 10,000 more 
nurses, to meet the authorized quota for 
Regular Army nurses and Reserves. 

Federal Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt has recently announced that more 
than a quarter million new workers will be 
needed within the next four months in 
plants manufacturing vital defense ma- 
terials. What proportion of these new 
workers will be women we cannot predict. 
However, modern warfare is mechanized; 
the manufacture of defense machinery in- 
creasingly involves the use of precision 
instruments. Women’s skill and delicate 
workmanship can therefore be a real asset 
to war industries. The record of the 
women on the job is tending to break down 
the prejudice against hiring them for jobs 
usually held by men. Such a hiring pro- 
gram should bediscriminating and conform 
to the policy of the U. S. Department of 
Labor which opposes the use of women in 
hazardous occupations and in heavy ma- 
chinery. In spite of these limitations, 
employers are discovering that women are 
able and willing to contribute their share 
to the national defense effort. 


Trends in the Colleges 


L IFE ON THE Campus takes on a quicker 
pace and a deeper meaning in the fall 
of 1941 because of the National Defense 
Program. The increasing need for men 
and women with specialized training has 
spurred the college administrators to try 
to meet the demands of the emergency and 
has proved a challenge to youth itself. 

To obtain maximum results there must 
be close cooperation between the colleges 


and the government.' With this end in 
view a conference was called in Washing- 
ton, D. C., July 30-31, 1941, under the 
auspices of the Sub-Committee on Military 
Affairs of the National Committee on 
Education and Defense. There, college 


1 For a review of the development of the program 
of cooperation between the por ten and the govern- 
ment, see Schoot and Society, Sept. 6, 1941, pp. 148-151, 
and Occupations, April, 1941, p. 550. 
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presidents and representatives of govern- 
ment defense agencies discussed the poten- 
tial services of the colleges in the National 
Defense Program. 

The results of the conference are sum- 
marized in Higher Education and National 
Defense, Bulletin 13, issued by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Washington, 
D.C. Following are some excerpts: 


It was increasingly apparent that all 
governmental agencies recognized that 
education as such is national defense; 
that it is of vital importance to main- 
tain a continuous supply of men and 
women trained in mind and body; that 
the college, through more effective in- 
struction and guidance, can make a most 
important and necessary contribution to 
national defense; and that govern- 
mental agencies favored ‘‘the continued 
operation of educational institutions 
with as little disruption as possible and 
have not attempted in any way to advo- 
cate or sponsor a reorienting of college 
courses... . 

There is a very great need for men— 
and an increasing need for women—with 
specialized training. However, the 
Army, Navy, and other governmental 
units propose to turn specifically to 
various institutions to ask for such 
training rather than suggest that all 
institutions undertake special training 
themselves. In other words, colleges 
and universities should stand ready to 
respond to calls rather than each one 
undertake to equip itself to train many 
people along technical lines. 


One of the results of the emergency has 
been to make the colleges more aware of 
their responsibilities for the vocational 
guidance of students so chat their abilities 
and aptitudes may be effectively utilized. 
One of the universities which has stream- 
lined its guidance program is Cornell. A 
new coordinated program of counseling 
and guidance, including emphasis on 
health and recreation, has just been 
adopted. Agencies which have functioned 
independently for many years are inte- 
grated and men students will now have 





the services of a counselor. At Tufts Col. 
lege the educational guidance center has 
established a study-habit clinic to aid 
freshmen make the best use of their time, 
The College of William and Mary ha 
instituted a new system of counseling 
under a director who will also give courses 
in personnel work adapted to the require. 
ments of government, industry, and educa. 
tional institutions. At the University of 
Texas a new vocational guidance clinic has 
been set up to test and classify new sw. 
dents. New York University reports an in- 
crease of 70 per cent in the summer of 1941 
in the enrollment in the Department of 
Guidance and Personnel Administration, 


TECHNICAL Courses PopuLaR 


In many colleges, engineering and other 
courses related to defense are attracting 
record enrollments. Rensselaer Polytech. 
nic Institute, Troy, N. Y., reports that its 
aeronautical engineering course is filled to 
capacity and that more applicants wer 
turned away than could be accepted. In 
the Boston area an expanded program of 
engineering defense training is offered by 
the following: Boston College, Boston 
University, Harvard University, Mass 
chusetts Institute of Technology, North- 
eastern University, and Tufts College. At 
Yale the number of students electing engi- 
neering and industrial administration is 35 
per cent more than last year. Columbia 
University is offering tuition-free defense 
training courses in engineering, metal- 
lurgy, and management. These courses 
sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education 
are supervised by a committee representing 
the Schools of Engineering and Busines 
and the departments of Chemistry and 
Physics. Brown University offers courses 
in applied mechanics, to train experts who 
can apply higher mathematics to special 
problems in defense industries, especially 
aviation. The first full-time program o 
its kind in the country, it was tried out 
successfully in the summer school. 

In some colleges new courses are being 
offered to meet shortages created by the 
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emergency. The Army and Navy air ser- 
vices and the commercial air-lines need 
specialists in meteorology. A four-year 
undergraduate course in meteorology has 
just been organized at the University of 
Cincinnati. This is reported to be the first 
undergraduate course of its kind ever offered. 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
since 1928 has pioneered in advanced educa- 
tion in this field. At MIT a separate de- 
partment in meteorology has been set up 
in the graduate school. The Master of 
Science degree will be conferred upon the 
completion of two years’ work. 

Another ‘‘first of its kind’’ is the new 
School of Nutrition at Cornell University. 
It will offer a two-year course to students 
who have completed three years of college 
work and will grant the degree of Master 
ofScience. In addition to training special- 
ists in nutrition, the school will give in- 
struction to students preparing for such re- 
lated fields as agricultural agents, institu- 
tional management, and chemical engi- 
neering. 

Columbia University announces a new 
course on the scientific handling of 
physically handicapped children. The 
need for more trained teachers in occupa- 
tional therapy has sprung from a growing 
emphasis on vocational rehabilitation by 
public agencies and the public schools. 
The teachers will be trained to treat the 
whole child—to weigh economic and 
social factors as well as the physical. 

Among the new courses at New York 
University are X-ray technology and 
actuarial mathematics. The first will 
train workers for hospitals and indepen- 
dent laboratories. The major in actuarial 
mathematics has been offered because ot 
the great demand for well-qualified men by 
insurance companies, consulting actuaries, 
and various federal agencies. 

Special concessions for degree require- 
ments have been made in some colleges. 
At Harvard University ‘‘for the duration 
of the national emergency"’ students of 
high rank may receive the Bachelor's de- 
gree in three years, instead of four, on 


the completion of specified requirements. 
Three-year courses in chemistry, physics, 
and engineering have also been authorized. 

At Virginia Polytechnic Institute some 
of the seniors in electrical and mechanical 
engineering will receive their diplomas in 
March, 1942, instead of June. The extra 
months were gained by scheduling the 
courses through the summer. 

Ohio University (Athens) is setting up a 
two-year program to train personnel 
needed for the Defense Program. Physics, 
radio, camouflage techniques, and produc- 
tion control are among the courses offered. 
The University also announces four-year 
defense training courses to furnish highly 
trained specialists in technical fields. 

At Wesleyan University (Middletown, 
Conn.) 60 undergraduates worked in 
nearby defense industries during the sum- 
mer and lived on the college campus. 
Their jobs ran the gamut from factory and 
fouadry work to bridge construction and 
hospital service. 

Generally throughout the country col- 
lege programs have been adjusted in vary- 
ing degrees to the needs of the National 
Defense Program. Educators and adminis- 
trators have shown their willingness to 
cooperate with defense authorities. In 
the laboratories and libraries college youth 
work with added incentive to prepare 
themselves for whatever the future may 
demand of them. 











Events in W. ashington 








U. S. Office of Education 
OccuPATIONAL INFORMATION AND GuI- 
DANCE SERVICE 


Bibliographies on Occupational Information 
and Guidance, an annotated list by Walter 


J. Greenleaf and Marguerite W. Zapoleon, 


will be welcomed by counselors seeking 
lists of references on vocational guidance 
and occupations. From this collection of 
recent bibliographies the reader may select 
those most suited to his needs. 
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The Information Exchange on Education 
and National Defense (Occupations, May, 
1941, p. 614) now has 37 loan packets 
available. The packets contain carefully 
selected materials offering helpful sugges- 
tions concerning ways in which schools, 
colleges, and communities can aid national 
defense. Most of the packets contain ten 
items of varying length. Not more than 
three packets may be borrowed at one time. 
The materials are loaned for a period of 
two weeks from the time of their receipt. 
For catalogue, write the Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

National Youth Administration 

Aided by NYA part-time jobs, more 
than 450,000 students will be able to con- 
tinue their education during the school 
year 1941-1942. Youth in 1,700 colleges 
and universities and in 28,000 high schools 
will participate in the Student Work Pro- 
gram. In the six years in which the pro- 
gram has been operating, more than 1,750,- 
ooo students have benefited from this part- 
time employment. 


Institute of Rural Youth Guidance 


Under the above heading an institute 
was held at Washington, D. C., February 
27 and 28 with the cooperation of the Alli- 
ance for Guidance of Rural Youth, Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, Harlan County 
(Kentucky) Planning Council, National 
Education Association, and government 
agencies interested in youth. 

The report on recommendations of the 
Insticute has just been issued in mimeo- 
graphed form. They stress the necessity 
that several educational agencies should 
keep in mind the need of rural youth for the 
opportunity to earn a living. This im- 
plies the adoption of appropriate tech- 
niques of vocational guidance and training, 
including continuous surveys of occupa- 
tional opportunities within communities 
and placement facilities. 

The public employment office should be 
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recognized ‘‘as the logical placemep, 
agency.’’ ‘‘Community agencies shoul 
explore all the possibilities for developing 
latent resources in the area which migh; 
create new employment opportunities fy 
its surplus youth population and thereby 
obviate the necessity of youth migrating q 
find employment.”’ 

As coordinator of the Institute which d. 
veloped these recommendations, the Alli. 
ance for Guidance of Rural Youth, Gra: 
American Building, Richmond, Virginia 
will be glad to make available any needed 
further interpretation of them, and, as fx 
as possible, to assist rural communities ip 
putting them into action. 


Canton, O., Y.W.C.A. Makes Plans 


The YWCA of Canton, O., which ha 
had a vocational guidance committee for 
some time, determined this fall to explor 
the possibilities of extending its usefulnes 
Accordingly it devoted September 11 to: 
day of conferences led by Harry D. Kitson, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Editor of Occv- 
PATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazim 

At a luncheon meeting Dr. Kitson me 
with the members of the committee, repre 
sentatives of the Board of Directors and th 
staff of the Y. In the afternoon he a¢ 
dressed teachers and principals of the fou 
city high schools. In the evening he a¢ 
dressed about 125 representative commu: 
nity agencies. 

Warm interest was manifested in the de 
liberations, which the committee hopes to 
follow up with steps looking toward the 
enlistment of more community resources it 
the solution of the vocational problem 
faced by the Y constituency, as well asi 
more unified attack on the vocational 
problems faced by all Canton youth. 


News Briefs 


‘‘Job insurance’ papers will be given the 
discharged soldiers and National Guare 
men at the end of their year of service. 
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CURRENT NEWS 


each state a reemployment committee is 
being set up to work under the State Selec- 
tive Service director. The committee will 
get in couch with the former employer be- 
fore the soldier returns, in order to speed 
rehiring. It is estimated that by January 
1, 200,000 men will be demobilized and 
seeking jobs. 
+ + + 

An interesting tie-up between industry 
and education has recently been inaugu- 
rated at Cleveland, Ohio. At Cleveland 
College, a Personnel Research Institute has 
been established for cooperating business 
firms and industries. The director is J. L. 
Oris. The Institute offers vocational gui- 
dance for youth and adults, and other ser- 
vices such as testing, job analysis, and re- 
search in training techniques. 


+~ + + 


In spite of trends toward smaller regular 
school enrollments, booming defense cen- 
ters have been faced with overcrowded 
school facilities and a shortage of teachers. 
According to an official survey, population 
shifts to manufacturing communities and 
Army camp areas have created a shortage 
of school facilities in 500 localities, affect- 
ing 300,000 elementary and high school 
pupils. In some communities the short- 
age of teachers is due to the fact that 
teachers are resigning to take better pay- 
ing jobs with industry or the Federal 
Government. 

~ + + 


Male stenographers and typists have un- 
usually good prospects for employment, 
according to the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. The continued increase in cleri- 
cal help in the government agencies, to- 
gether with the general improvement in 
business have created the demand. 
Women stenographers in New York City 
are the second best paid in the country, ac- 
cording to a salary survey made by the 
National Office Management Association. 
Pittsburgh leads with an average monthly 
salary of $144; the New York Stenog- 
tapher averages $132. 
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The tendency of office workers to seek 
employment in factories because they be- 
lieve the factories offer better wage oppor- 
tunities was one of the problems considered 
at the Office Management Conference of 
the American Management Association 
which met in New York City, October 22 
and 23. The AMA held its Labor Rela- 
tions Conference at Philadelphia, October 
1-2. The purpose of the Conference was 
to give companies an opportunity to ex- 
chaage views on developing better person- 
nel to meet labor shortages, the effects of 
defense production on industrial relations 
policies, and other topics of mutual inter- 
est. 


New Zealand Conference 


Morning and afternoon tea was an im- 
portant feature of the program of the New 
Zealand Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion’s annual conference at Wellington, 
August 20-27. The major topic for discus- 
sion during the two-day session was *‘Vo- 
cational Guidance for the Maori.” 

The association's annual report an- 
nounces that the occupations booklet, 
“Stepping Our,’’ will again be distributed 
free in the schools. ‘‘War conditions,” 
continues the report, “‘and the expansion 
of secondary industries brought a demand 
for junior labour beyond anything previ- 
ously experienced. . . . As industrial work 
expanded and the opportunities for techni- 
cal experts and skilled workers became 
more frequent, we were able to direct into 
these avenues young people who hitherto 
were not satisfied. At the same time 
there was offered a variety of trades and 
work to suit a wide range of abilities and 
tastes. .. . This year a larger number of 
girls has gone to employment through this 
association than in any recent year. This 
was due, in part, to the fact that girls and 
young women were called upon to take the 
place of men who are in the armed forces, 
and in part to the development of industry 
locally... ." 
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A Vocational Information Program 


SERVICE CLUB PROMOTES VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
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adopted by the International Associa- provide informed speakers on Jo 
tion of Altrusa Clubs at their biennial con- Cupetions. of 
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mext two years, is reported in the Inter- aieice int 
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Vocational Guidance Council or unite individual. P 
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order to— : try-out experiences in business any \* 
a. Raise the standards of guidance in industry. | Cons 
the Community. : 6. Scholarship and loan fund. Provié) men 
b. Emphasize the need and work to- scholarships or loan funds that will aid} esti 
ward the establishment of an individuals to secure needed training. | vice 
Occupational Information and 7. Vocational Adjustment of Matur Cha 
Guidance Service in the State Women. | Pers 
Department of Education. 8. Defense Program. prot 
c. Cooperate with agencies working a. Secure representation of wome) }.. 
with out-of-school youth. on local and national defesx) ji 
3. Dissemination of Vocational Informa- committees and councils. mili 
tion. b. Promote vocational training fr} rn 
a. Radio programs, newspaper arti- girls and women that will pe} , " 
cles, forums, panel discussions. pare them for defense jobs. ve 
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THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


women in new occupations and 
fields of work by: 

(1) Gathering facts regarding 
those occupations in which 
women can be used effec- 
tively. 

(2) Creating public opinion for 
the employment of women 
in all occupations for 
which they qualify. 


In Brief 


For Nurses—Schools of nursing should 
place more emphasis on guidance programs 
according to a writer in The American 
Journal of Nursing for August. The purpose 
of such a program and who should ad- 
minister it are considered in the article, 
which includes sound advice: ‘*‘A good 
guidance program cannot be fitfully entered 
into, that is, at the beginning of a school 
period and at the end. Direct guidance 
should be a continuous service available 
to students who need assistance...."" A 
clear, concise article on the air stewardess 
appears in the September issue. Nurses 
are warned that although nearly 700 nurse- 
stewardesses are employed by the air lines, 
this number is relatively small compared 
to the other opportunities open to nurses. 


-~ + + 


PsycHoLOGY AND Derense—As a follow- 
up to ‘Each Soldier in the Right Place”’ 
(Occupations, October, 1941), the Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, Sept.—Oct., is recom- 
mended. Read Walter V. Bingham’s inter- 
esting description of ‘‘Psychological Ser- 
vices in the United States Army."’ As 
Chairman of the Committee on Military 
Personnel he gives a clear picture of the 
problems that were faced. *‘The problem,"’ 
he says, “‘has been partly one of organiza- 
tion: to build within a fast-expanding 
military framework a personnel service 
which capitalizes to the full the available 
human resources of intellect, skill, stamina 
and leadership.”’ 
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Other important articles in the same 
magazine include: ‘‘Psychological Work 
in the United States Navy,’’ ‘’Selection 
and Training of Aircraft Pilots,’’ and ‘‘The 
Listing of Personnel in Psychology.”’ 


+ + + 


Homeroom—The homeroom teacher's 
vast opportunity for bringing out the la- 
tent best in each pupil is sympathetically 
presented in the Journal of Education, 
September, 1941. A retired teacher tells 
from her own rich experience the advan- 
tages of having pupils report to the same 
teacher throughout their four years in high 
school. 


a a 


Cottece Stupy—The field of student 
personnel and counseling is included in the 
cooperative study now being made by 21 
colleges. An intercollegiate committee is 
examining the counseling services and per- 
sonnel programs of the colleges. Through 
a central staff, specimen record forms and 
other materials are exchanged. For a very 
interesting account of this cooperative 
study which is financed in part by the 
General Education Board, see The Educa- 
tional Record for July, 1941. In this issue 
are also these timely and important arti- 
cles: ‘‘Some Educational Implications of 
the National Roster,’’ Leonard Carmi- 
chael; ‘Education and Military Defense,”’ 
Francis J. Brown; “The Future of Educa- 
tion and Military Defense,’’ Isaiah Bow- 
man; “The Public School’s Share in the 
Defense Program,"’ W. H. Pillsbury. 


~ + + 


VocaTIONAL PrereRENCES—To what ex- 
tent is vocational preference a function of 
character? Do expressions of vocational 
preference show correlation with other ex- 
pressions of attitude as found in a large 
group of items on personal and social 
issues? These questions are considered in 
a study reported in The Journal of Applied 
Psychology, August, 1941. The data used 
in the study are based on reactions to the 
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Youth Expressionaire compiled by the 
Character Research Institute, Washington 
University. The Journal also publishes an 
article on ‘“The Validity of Students’ Esti- 
mates of Their Interests."’ 


N. Y. Librarians Meet 


“‘Now when industry is demanding more 
and more employees, vocational guidance 
should have a place on radio programs,” 
declared Kolin Hager, WGY Manager, 
Schenectady, N. Y., in a recent address be- 
fore the New York State Library Associa- 
tion. A plan for setting up a children’s 
vocational shelf in small libraries was pre- 
sented by Florence Whitmore of the Lock- 
port (N. Y.) Public Library. ‘Our li- 
braries must also be prepared to meet the 
tremendous adult demand for technical 
books,’” said Miss Whitmore. 


New Technical Education Bulletin 


Technical Education News is a new publi- 
cation issued periodically during the school 
year by the McGraw-Hill Company. 
Pointed at the field of intermediate tech- 
nical education, the first issue (August) 
contains news and professional articles, as 
well as promotion of McGraw-Hill tech- 
nical books. 

‘Training based on old theories and old 
methods is often worse than no training 
at all,’’ writes Carl Norcross in “‘The Role 
Aviation Training Plays in National De- 
fense,’’ in the August issue of TEN. Dr. 
Norcross, who is managing editor of the 
Aviation Magazine, points out that there are 
still thousands of young men who must be 
well prepared for aviation employment; 
that if time permits, students should re- 
ceive long-term basic training; and that 
schools must continue their pre-employ- 
ment training “‘if the huge backlog of 
orders for airplanes, engines, and acces- 
sories is to be filled.”’ 

In the same issue of TEN, Willis T. 
Spivey, Director, Evening School, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, discusses the func- 


OCCUPATIONS 





tion of the technical institute as compar; 
with the industrial trade schools and ¢, 
four-year college which offers technig 
courses. ‘‘The technical institute,’’ writs 
Mr. Spivey, “‘does not aim at merely; 
short engineering course. It serves th 
great middle ground of technical educatig, 
between the trade school and the four-yex 
college, and its purpose is primarily ; 
meet the specific needs of industry rath 
than to offer the necessarily continger 
education of the broader college course,’ 


In-Service Fellowships 


In-service fellowships in Public Admis. 
istration for a limited number of youy 
men and women employed in governmen: 
service are being offered by the Universir 
of Minnesota for the academic year roy 
1942. The purpose of the fellowships 
announced by the University’s Committ: 
on Training for Public Administration j 
to enable promising government employes 
to prepare for positions involving greater 
responsibility and to encourage gover 
mental bodies to give recognition to sud 
persons in making promotions. The traip- 
ing will extend over the academic year, it 
cluding the first term of the summer se 
sion. Courses adapted to individual needs, 
a research project, and enrollment in: 
graduate seminar will be required of al 
fellows. Stipends vary from $1,000 
$1,500 a year. 


For College Counselors 


A commercial company offers to suppl 
vocational counselors in colleges with any 
number of copies of a pamphlet entitled 
“Your Career.’’ This consists of 23 chap 
ters on various occupations, each writte 
by an expert in the field. Thus, account 
ing is presented by A. C. Ernst, of Eras 
and Ernst, Cleveland; lithography, by th 
chairman of the board, Lithographes 
National Association. Any college official 
may secure copies free of charge by addres 
ing the Coca Cola Company, Post Offit 
drawer 1734, Atlanta, Ga. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR BOYS. 
By Robert C. Cole. New York, Harper 
ind Brothers, 1941. Pp. 252. $2.50. 

This book addressed primarily to coun- 
lors, leaders, and executives in out-of- 
shool youth agencies, is based largely 
upon the author's extensive experience as 
Director of Education and Guidance, 
Worcester, Mass., Boys’ Club. It is prac- 
tical and concrete as he uses incidents from 
his own experience and case studies from 
his files as illustrations and examples. In 
the book’s fourteen chapters the author 
describes in detail how a guidance program 
may be established and operated in all its 
phases in settlement houses, Y's, Boys’ 
Clubs, and similar agencies. The content 
isnot unusual but it is adapted specifically 
toinstitution and club situations. Thus it 
is more valuable to persons interested in 
this field than most books on the organi- 
zation and administration of online 
which are usually based upon school 
situations. 

In Chapter One, Mr. Cole discusses the 
need for guidance. In Chapters Two, 
Three, and Four he outlines the steps in 
starting a guidance program in a club and 
community, the aims and concepts of 
guidance, and methods of organizing the 
program. In Chapters Five, Six, and 
Seven he discusses group guidance and 
individual counseling. In Eight and Nine, 
the methods and importance of studying 
the individual and the place of psycho- 
logical and aptitude testing are presented. 
In Ten and Eleven, the role of tryout and 
exploratory activities and placement is 
analyzed. The book closes with a chapter 
on follow-up, one giving a general survey 
of guidance for boys still in school, and 
finally one discussing guidance for boys 
out of school. A complete and valuable 
bibliography is included, together with 
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Reviews of Recent Publications. . . By Various Contributors 








an appendix giving samples of the forms 
used in the Worcester Boys’ Club guidance 
program. 

The book is written in a practical, 
simple, non-technical style but at the 
same time it is thorough and scholarly. 
This increases its usefulness very much 
because most of its readers will be agency 
executives, club leaders, and program 
directors who may not have done previous 
work in guidance. In Vocational Guidance 
for Boys Mr. Cole has made a valuable 
contribution to guidance literature by 
providing a practical guide for the forma- 
tion and operation ot ony Na programs 
in out-of-school situations.—Rosert H. 
Suarrer, Freshman Guidance Officer and In- 
structor in School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


ow 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. Ed- 
ited by John Dale Russell. The University 
of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. 300. $2.50. 
A comprehensive ‘‘over-view"’ of stu- 
dent personnel services in colleges and uni- 
versities by outstanding authorities in 
their respective fields in both colleges and 
industry is presented in this collection of 
twenty-two outstanding papers. The col- 
lection is divided into the following six 
phases of general personnel administra- 
tion: (1) the obligation of the institution 
to its students; ey administrative organi- 
zation for student personnel services; 
(3) imstitutional provisions for under- 
standing students; (4) interpretation and 
use of data in counseling es een (5) the 
extra-classroom life of the student; and (6) 
evaluations of student personnel services. 
College administrators who are contem- 
plating the installation of a student per- 
sonnel program, as well as those who have 
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a program in operation at this time, will 
do well to make a careful study of this 
invaluable text. 

This detailed discussion of the value and 
operation of successful student personnel 
programs in large and small colleges and 
universities will be found very helpful not 
only to college administrators but to every- 
one interested in personnel work. All 
counselors and personnel officers will find 
the descriptions of detailed operations of 
personnel programs now being conducted 
very interesting and helpful. A chapter 
showing the relationship between the 
college personnel program and the needs 
and demands of ah is included. The 
types of problems encountered in a student 
personnel program, record keeping, student 
health, housing, extra-curricular activi- 
ties, student employment, and student self- 
government, are competently discussed in 
this volume. 

In addition to the brief yet comprehen- 
sive discussion of personnel programs, of 
policies and plans, of the latest and most 
reliable methods of counseling and gui- 
dance, there is a section on objective evalua- 
tion and principles involved in evaluating 
student personnel services. Professor Rus- 
sell’s outstanding compilation of objec- 
tives, methods of exmaiian, general sum- 
maries of successful programs, and objective 
evaluation studies should be available to 
everyone interested in student counseling 
and guidance.—M. D. Hetser, Director of 
Personnel and Dean of the Junior College, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 
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FACTORS IN THE VOCATIONAL 
CHOICES OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN. 
By Grace S. M. Zorbaugh and Frederic 
Kinder. The University of Chicago Book- 
store, 1940. Pp. 47. 

This study is based on the results of 
questionnaires given women students at 
Ohio State University in 1933, 1935, and 
1937. The _ is mainly concerned with 
the results of the 1937 questionnaires, and 
the results of the two previous studies are 
introduced for comparison. A copy of the 
questionnaires is included in the report. 


OCCUPATIONS 





In addition to the information obtained 
through the use of the questionnaires, the 
students’ academic ratings and scores op 
the Ohio State Psychological examin. 
tions are used. 

The report covers 2,485 women sty. 
dents—85.7 per cent of the undergraduate 
women—largely drawn from the college 
of agriculture, home economics, arts and 
sciences, commerce and administration, 
and education. The group was compose 
of 30.5 per cent freshmen, 26.5 per cent 
sophomores, 23.4 per cent juniors, and 
19.6 per cent seniors. It, therefore, may x 
considered fairly representative. 

The major subjects of the students ar 
listed and the significant fact is pointed 
out that 70 per cent were majoring 1n seven 
courses: home economics, fine arts, Ep. 
glish, education, nursing, social work, and 
music, all of which are readily applicable 
to non-gainful or avocational ends. Pos 
sibly these majors were the results of the 
advising received by students, but the 
chances are that they are also largely due 
to the fact that, being women students of 
marriageable age, the preparation for hom 
making was a dominant factor in their 
choice. In this respect guiding college 
women differs from guiding college mea 
Account must be taken of the fact tha 
even though the girl is taking vocation 
training, a share of her interest is in th 
possible future home toward which sk 
also should, and consciously or uncor 
sciously does, direct her training. 

Approximately three-fourths of the sw- 
dents stated that they had decided upos 
an occupation and the number who hi 
decided rises progressively with the num- 
ber of years in college, i.e., the nearer they 
approach their initial job. (Ten per cea 
of the seniors had not reached their vow 
tional decision.) 

School age when the decision as to ve 
cation was made is as follows: 8 per cett 
made decisions while still in grades, 9 pe 
cent while freshmen or sophomores # 
high school, 27 per cent while juniors ¢ 
seniors in high school, making a total 
44 per cent. 

More than half made vocational & 
cisions before entering college. Are sud 
decisions premature or immature? Thet 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


isa need for grade schools, high schools, 
ind colleges to work together to help the 
sudent make a wise choice if early choices 
we necessary and if possible to defer de- 
sions until the faa to is more mature. 
Decisions made at high school age or 
low may be both premature and im- 
nature, but since such a small percentage 
of high school students go to college, we 
would favor more decisions at this level 
with guidance, rather than fewer occupa- 
ional decisions, recognizing that an oc- 
upational decision at this stage need 
sot necessarily be permanent. 

The 1937 results show a slight down- 
ward trend in journalism, business, and 
sciak work, and an upward trend in li- 
brary work, nursing, art, and entertain- 
neat. The author is of the opinion that 
this change in trend is to be explained by 
the improved economic conditions. The 
westion also may be raised as to whether 
the war rumors influenced the increase in 
mrsing, art, and entertainment. 

There is a slight tendency for the more 
intelligent students to make more definite 
plans . the future. Those students who 
sated a definite occupational choice made 
ahigher academic rating than those who 
had not made a decision. 

Eighty-four and two-tenths per cent of 
the students had received vocational in- 
formation at college through the deans, 
ustructors, faculty advisers, and other 
ificers. 

Ten and four-tenths per cent of the ‘‘de- 

ided’’ students indicated that if they had 
en wholly free to choose as they pleased, 
they would have chosen otherwise. The 
greatest number of these were in the col- 
ge of education. Reasons given for not 
following the preferred vocation were eco- 
womic reasons, not qualified or equipped, 
and influence of the family and friends. 
Those who gave economic reasons made 
w half the group and as a group rated 
uigher in intelligence than all the remain- 
ing “decided"’ group. 
_Alarger per cent of students who trans- 
ted to Ohio State University were de- 
ded in occupational choice than non- 
transfer students. Only a slightly higher 
poportion of the transferred group than 
ot the other group which transferred 
within the university were decided. 
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The study endeavors to evaluate the oc- 
cupational experience of the group but the 
replies are confusing and, on the whole, 
unreliable. Occupational experience seems 
to be variously interpreted, and in most 
cases probably means any temporary job. 
One item is clear in the results, that is, the 
number who had any kind of work experi- 
ence varies with the economic conditions. 
—Minniz L. Strecker, Student Counselor, 
Alabama College, State College for Women, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE INTER- 
VIEW. By R. C. Oldfield. London, 
Methuen & Co., 1941. Pp. 144. §s. 


This little book is essentially an essay on 
the placement interview. Although the 
interview is defined broadly as ‘‘an exer- 
cise in the art of conducting human rela- 
tions,’’ the discussion points to the judg- 
ment or ‘‘assessment’’ of the personal 
qualities of a candidate. The significant 
process in the interview is said to be the 
display and perception of attitudes. 

We are cautioned against the popular 
tendency to replace intuitive methods by 
scientific procedures, for unquestionably 
the procedure of the skilled observer of 
human attitudes is intuitive. We ap- 
proach a candidate with a subjective 
standard which is a composite or ‘‘con- 
cept-schema’’ of combined standards: 
“Successive apprehensions of a particular 
object or person give rise to the building 
of an object-schema, a kind of resumé of 
the objects in question. Judgment—the 
answering of a question—about the object 
then would involve some kind of func- 
tional interaction between the relevant 
concept- and object-schemata."’ 

The psychological discussion itself is 
based not on experiment but on confer- 
ences with interviewers. Only one objec- 
tive study is referred to, in which the 
correlation between the ratings of candi- 
dates by one board of interviewers is 
reported to have a correlation of 0.43 with 
the ratings given by another board. It is 
argued on theoretical grounds that a dis- 
cussion among the board members before 
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recording their individual ratings of a 
candidate might make the board's rating 
more valid, in spite of the fact that the 
averages of such ratings correlated only 
0.41 with similar ratings by another board. 

This book is not a manual for inter- 
viewers. It warns against a naive objec- 
tivism that would routinize the interview. 
For one who is interested in a more critical 
and introspective analysis of the mental 
processes in an interview, there should be 
stimulation from this monograph written 
by a Cambridge scholar working under 
the direction of C. S. Myers, who wrote 
the Foreword.—Bruce V. Moore, Head of 
Department of Education and Psychology, The 
Pennsylvania State College. 


OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By H. Dewey Ander- 


son and Percy E. Davidson. Stanford 
University, California, Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. Pp. 618. $6.50. 


This book is one of those comparatively rare pub- 
lications that lives up to its title—it is a complete, 
authoritative, and usable analysis of occupational 
trends from 1870 through 1940. Ir is so significant a 
volume that it should be on every vocational coun- 
selor’s desk—joining there, we hope, such indispen- 
sable foundation books as Bingham '* l 


{ptitudes and 
etn de Testing, Williamson's How to Counsel 


Students, 


Bur 1s’ Nineteen Forty Mental Measurements Yearlook, 
or Kimball Young's Personality and Problems of Adjust- 
ment. This 600-page book has a very complete 18- 


page index, 292 tables, and 19 charts. More than ra 
however, its authors have had the courage to iter- 
pret this mass of detailed information and to pull ou 
suggestions and inferences for vocational pet ato 
and school administrators. 

The authors, uniquely qualified for writing such a 
volume, collaborated upon an earlier study, Occupa- 
tional Mobility in an American C ommunity, a significant 
sociological and economic analysis of data gathered 
upon a somewhat original pattern. T he present book 
is the second in a projected series of five volumes, 
indicating that the authors have a broad and sus- 
tained perspective in the field. 

The book is the outcome of a three-year analysis of 
Census figures, checked and re-checked, apparently, 
with every possible care for accuracy by a WPA staff 
under the direction of Mrs. Linna Culver as chief 
statistical worker. The reviewer's knowledge of her 
integrity as well as that of the two authors gives him 
confidence in the figures, over and above the evidence 
of the pages themselves. U. S. Census errors and 
differing occupational categories from Census to 
Census are reconciled in the tables. A total of 213 
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a occupational groups in 10 major categories 
provide the structure of the analysis. Commendabl. 
emphasis is placed upon proportion and comparism 
rather than upon absolute figures. For exam ple, t 

total female gainful workers increased com l, 836.2 298 
in 1870 to 10,752,116 in 1930, but the proportion of 
women w ah mas in the total wage- earning group in- 
creased only from 14.7 per -_ to 22 per cent. — 

It is true that some of these figures have been given 
before, and are not searlingly new. The advantages 
of the present book over earlier Census an alyses are as 
follows: (1) Although 1940 U. S. Census data wer 
not yet available, the trends have been caeatel § to 

1940 in many instances. Furth ermore, the purchas 
of this book is entitled to a Supplement giving the 194 
data, without further charge. This should 

1942. (2) The analysis embodies a proportl natel 
detailed attention to the occupational fie sal Oving 
the most workers. There is a 244-page on upon 
manufacturing and mechanical industries as compared 
with 67 pages upon pr« ofessional fields. This is a 
advance over earlier studies for secondary schoo 
workers and is particularly timely for 1941. ( 
There is frequent reference to studies and publicatiogs 
that supplement the Census data. The authors har 


appear in 





a scholarly background, and a rich array of social 
economic, and political studies is made to contribur 
to an understanding of the bare Census figu res 


Change in size or character of occupations is always 
seen with an eye to its social implications. (4) Th 
factors affecting occupational trends—ranging from 
changes in public policy to changes in tastes ani 
styles—are Jescribed and woven into the fabric o 
the analysis. (5) In the sub-analyses of occupation 
categories 





g revealing side-lights are frequently pre 
sented such as the proportion of total workers 
various manufacturing fields that are employed by th 
six largest concerns in the country (p. 157) or th 
hanges in circulation figures of different types ot of 
newspapers (p. 523). 

This book is on national trends only and will aor 
the need for local and regional occupation 
It is not a book that will be read through inom 

and the style of such a volume is necessari 
In spite of its 18- page I Index the 


| Tabk 


satisfy 
data. 

sitting, 
not very exciting. 
book would benefit greatly by a more detaile 
of Contents. - Bibliography of source materia 
would be useft Its shortcomings are few, however 
and the authors have advanced greatly over ther 
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Erickson-Hamrin 
This book is prepared particularly for 
the teacher who is responsible for some | 
part of the school’s guidance activity. | 
It discusses aims, technics and services 
of a guidance program for high school 
students. It suggests .. it outlines .. it 
tells how. Send for approval copy. 
120 p. List $1. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGH << 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


sarlier volume (from the point of view of the coun- 
glor at least) by not being afraid occasionally to 
sep out of their role of dispassionate analysts and 
make recommendations to counselors and educators. 
ifthe 70-page summary wn 9 given at the beginning 
was read by every counselor and school or college 
,dministrator, the youth of this country would have 
reason tO rise up and bless the authors. The cloistered 
educator would have had a breath of fresh air, albeit 
favored with sweat and coal smoke, that would make 
him more of a realist in the world of jobs, vocational 
ounseling, and vocational training.—C. Guicnert 
Wrenn, Professor of Educational Psychology, Chairman, 
College of Education, Student Personnel Committee, Univer- 
ity of Minnesota. 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. By E. 
G. Williamson and T. R. Sarbin. Minne- 
apolis, Burgess Publishing Co., 1940. Pp. 
If. 1-75. 

Here is a detailed but very interesting report pre- 
pared for the President's Committee on Survey of the 
Student Personnel Program at the University of Min- 
nesota. It reviews the historical antecedents of per- 
sonnel work in higher education and especially its 
beginnings at Minnesota. This is followed by a full 
description of all the personnel services offered to 
students, with some report as to the scope and useful- 
ness ofeach. There is a chapter on personnel activi- 
tits classified by types of functions and one on the ad- 
ministration of the personnel services. The last chap- 
ter deals with the implications of the survey for the 
University of Minnesota. 

The Educational Record for April, 1928, issued a sup- 
plement on ““The Minnesota csdions Personnel Pro- 
gram."’ That statement standing beside the compre- 
hensive report of Williamson and Sarbin gives one a 
definite feeling that personnel work at Minnesota has 
made a large place for itself—Forrest H. Kirx- 
patrick, Personnel Division, RCA Manufacturing Depart- 


ment, Indianapolis. 
Gwo 


THE STRATEGY OF JOB-FINDING. 
By George J. Lyons and Harmon C. Mar- 
tin. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 
Pp. 408. $4.00. 

Here is a splendid book. Direct, specific, practical, 
it furnishes a text for a classroom-group or the job- 
seeking individual. 

The authors, with painstaking completeness, de- 
velop three main themes: (1) an appreciation of the 
seriousness of the job-problem not only in terms of the 
job-seeker’s efforts and rewards, but also with regard 
to industry's stake in labor turnover and society's 
concern about occupational adjustment, in general; 


1$7 
(2) the urgency of objective and exhaustive thorough- 
ness in self-analysis as well as in the analysis of jobs 
and trends to achieve a fuller understanding of the 
world of work, the skills and attributes it requires; 
(3) the necessity for a highly systematic, carefully 
planned, frequently evaluated job campaign which, 
wherever possible, will rule out chance 

Especially useful is the second ch apter, an admirable 
condensation which includes a rapid economic review, 
the present outlook, new industrial frontiers, com- 
ments on women in business and on careers with origi- 
nal opportunities. 

Recommended as experience-tested and authority- 
checked is the chief stratagem, the tailored profile: a 
prospectus containing the job-seeker’s personal his- 
tory, his educational record, familial and social back- 
ground, hobbies, work experience, and specific 
marketable skills. The tailoring consists in the use 
of some creative ingenuity in so ordering the material 
as to make it especially pertinent to a particular job 
or organization. To help prepare the tailored profile, 
there is outlined a vocational analysis guide with 
eighty-one items. These are intended to help the 
reader answer such questions as, “‘What am 1? What 
do Il want? Where do I fir?” 

It is in the pages dealing with employment routines 
and techniques, the appointment, reception, the use 
of letters, classified ads, stunt appeals, the telephone, 
the follow-up, that the authors really ‘‘go to town.”’ 
Two dramatic sketches on interview technique are 
splendidly to the point even though ‘The interview 
that clicked"’ is a little too smooth. 

Besides their own stock of personal reminiscences, 


the authors make effective use of their associates’ 





Exclusive Vocational Guidance 

Sound Films—Film Strips 

Bring Workers to the 
Classroom 


Do Your Students 
Know Jobs? 


“Your Life Work” Films show what youth should 
know about jobs in various industries. Warren 
T. Powell, director, Dept. Student Counseling, 
Boston University, writes: “‘We are indebted to 
the producers of the films which have been so 
carefully and intelligently produced.” 

Two New Films—The Electrician and The Engi- 
neer, ready in October. 

20 Vocational Guidance Film Strips—Group 1, 
ten strips covering U. S. Dept. of Labor Diction- 






ary of Occupational Titles. Group 2, ten strips 
covering industrial occupations, crafts, etc 
Student guides accompany these strips. By 


Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf and Franklin R. Zeran, 
Washington, D. C. 

Send For: “Specialist” circular, explaining how 
Vocational Guidance can be a part of the whole 
school curriculum. Also, details of new 35 mm 
Film Strip series. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 


Old Colony Bidg. 330 W. 42nd St. 
Des Moines, lowa New York City 
7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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experiences, of about forty periodical articles and 
booklets, twenty good charts and tables, and almost 
all the standard texts on the subject of job-getting. 
This reviewer has only two complaints: the first 
has to do with the price of the book which may dis- 
courage its purchase except as a prescribed text book 
or as an item for institutional shelves; the second 
complaint is concerned with the authors’ failure to 
mention the emerging public employment system with 
its many implications for the job-seeker and society 
at large. The authors do say that ‘‘the job-seeker’s 
roblem is the obligation of the community and, be- 
- it can be coped with adequately, it must be recog- 
nized as such."-—Mortimer Karpp, New York State 


Employment Service. 
Geo 


MINOR MENTAL MALADJUSTMENTS 
IN NORMAL PEOPLE, BASED ON 
ORIGINAL AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF 
PERSONALITY MALADJUSTMENT. By 
J. E. Wallace Wallin. Durham, Duke 
University Press, 1939. Pp. 298. $3.00. 

In this book material is abstracted from 293 auto- 
biographies of ‘‘early difficulties of adjustment,"’ se- 
cured from graduate and undergraduate students in 
universities, and classified under various topics: fears 
and phobias (which include by far the largest amount 
of material from these autobiographies); bashfulness, 
timidity; feelings of inferiority and inadequacy; 
dreams; emotional disturbances and maladjustments 








produced by specific processes of emotional conditiog. 
ing; and other personal difficulties. The topics Sug. 
gest the scope of mental problems of so-called norm) 
people and the case data imply the kinship Of the 
normal to the abnormal. The book should be inte. 
esting reading for the educated person and he wij 
recognize himself upon many turns of the pages. 
The author has introduced each topic with a brig 
discussion, questions to be roams § and a list o 
references. Not all the abstracts from these auto 


The cure of a childish food aversion is thus reported 


The sight of spinach turned me sick, and wheg| 
tasted it, the feeling was worse. I tried and trig 
to eat it, but the feeling persisted, and then I refuse 
to touch it again. One maid sprinkled it wig 
sugar and coaxed me totry it. I have liked it eye 
since. But I do my own sugar sprinkling now, 


In a persistent case of claustrophobia the sufferer hy 
to put up with it as many do: 


From early childhood I have had a fear of gettigy 
into small rooms or going through small opening 
If I have what is frequently called a nightmare | 
seem to be struggling to extricate myself from x 
opening that is too small to pass through. I cp 
not recall any early experience which might be tk 
cause of this feeling. Perhaps if I could I should 
rid of it. 

These autobiographical statements include varied 


fanciful explanations. There is no check on thei 
facts. Yet they appear to give a picture of the “othe 





N.V.G.A. Radio Scripts 


Occupational Information 


Americans at Work—A series of attractive radio script booklets for 
classes in Occupations, Radio, and English. Youth eagerly respond to 
occupational information presented in this lively dramatic form. These 
scripts, formerly broadcast by CBS, are still available in a few titles. 


Before the supply is exhausted, order promptly from the following list: 
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Household Worker Christmas Tree Grower Automobile Dealer 
Confectioner Foodball Coach Museum Curator 

Citrus Grower Phonograph Record Maker Cabinet Maker 

Indian Weaver Interior Decorator Life Insurance Agent : 
Chef Forest Ranger Vocational Counselor 


Map Maker 


AMERICANS AT WORK, RADIO COMMITTEE, N.V.G.A. 
425 West 123rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ten cents a copy; twelve for One Dollar 


—— 
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il condition. | oge’s’” conscious activity in common adjustment 
= COPICs sug. | aeoblems. Reading them tells us what we want to 
ulled normal know in understanding ourselves. They are good 
ship of the | mental hygiene. For this reason the book should be 


ald be inte. |, yseful handbook on the desk of the counselor to Lively authoritative 
’ eee 


and he wil jemonstrate to a worried young person that he ticks 





> pages. like other human beings.—Douc.as Fryer, Depart- 

with a brie | gent of Psychology, New York University. 

—a. Vocational Trends 
these auto. 

[ad justmen Ow 

us reported 

and whea! Vocational Trends, the magazine of 


ed and ris | VOCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
ape GUIDANCE. By Reese Edwards. New 
liked itere | York, Chemical Publishing Co., Inc. cifically for classroom use. 

ngnow. § (Printed in Great Britain.) 1940. Pp. 

sufferet hi  i15, $1.50. Published monthly, September through 


Terse, laconic, pithy, this little volume raisesmore Jyne Vocational Trends is timely inter- 
ar of gettin questions than it is prepared to dispose of. Reported , ~ 


I] openings by i Se ag : : 
h its author to be a “‘survey’’ the purpose of which is estin | written slanted for outh It 
ightmare,! |, “critical analysis of the doctrines of vocational and slY . y ‘ 


self froma fF gccupational guidance” (p. 16), the reader is more ; ; 
igh. Lap Snel with the author's philosophical discussion includes expert analyses of important career 


night betk F chan with his “‘critical analysis." fields and special features of interest to 
1 I should bk Terminology comes in for challenging treatment 

Edwards proposes a dichotomous classification of young job seekers. 

-lude variel | “(a) guidance for vocations, and (b) guidance for 

ck on ther} employments other than vocations” (p. 11), the 

f the “othe | latter being identified as “occupational guidance."’ In its fourth year of publication, Trends 
The term “vocational guidance’’ is restricted to a 

“distinct class of employments including the pro- ig especially adapted for student use. 
fessions."” 

Few counselors in America will agree with this Counselors and educators who are con- 
Britisher’s justification for his distinction based on 
the assumption that “‘vocations’’ and ‘‘occupations’’ cerned with guiding youth will find this 
“present two entirely different problems,’’ and that 
“whilst guidance work may be safely undertaken lively, authoritative magazine an effective 
with entrants to the vocations, selection is as yet the 
ner only reliable method of approach when dealing with and reliable aid in their work. 
entrants into occupations’’ (p. 13). 

Contributing some interesting supplements to the 
arly history of the guidance movement (sixteenth 
d to and seventeenth century references being cited), 
ese Edwards appears, however, to be inadequately in- 95 cents a co 

formed concerning recent developments in the United Py 
States, despite the comprehensive intent of the + bt 
list: “historical ocd” (Chapur IL). One hopes refer- Yearly subscription $2.50 
eaces to current guidance practice in Great Britain 
are more accurate than the American treatment. ew 

The author's sociological and psychological ‘‘doc- 
trine”’ closely — accepted American theory and 
Practice save for an occasional unique concept such 
as ‘anatomical age’’ (p. 54) and the classification of 
occupational choice on the basis of “‘the nature of send your order now 
their underlying mechanisms’’ (p. 62). 

Stimulating and provocative, this timely volume 
will provide the counselor with an evening of pro- 
A. | kssional challenge. While he will probably disagree 


h Edwards, he wil y s d f 
| ncepe and approach—F. A’ Fanoexnvnc, Dircror SOIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


of Guidance, b tment of Public Instruction, Hudson, <- . “ae 
Sa Ce Mickie Ace © Chicago, Illinois 
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Publications Received 








Gray, Ruth A. Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Education. 1938—1939. Bulle- 
tin, 1940, No. 5. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1940. Pp. 411. 35 
cents. 

A list of 3,570 theses and studies reported by 174 in- 
stitutions, giving author, title, degree, and date when 
the thesis was completed, the name of the institution, 
number of pages, and a brief descriptive note. The 
topics cover current educational conditions in U. S 
and foreign countries, federal and state aid for educa- 
tion, the CCC, training for use of leisure time, cur- 
riculum making, education of racial and exceptional 
groups, and various types of library, and their use. 


Greene, Ethel G., and Caliver, Ambrose. 


Good References on the Life and Education of 


Negroes, Bibliography No. 68. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, U. S. Office of 


Education, Washington, D. C., 1940. 
13. Free. 
Brief list of annotated references, confined chiefly 


to recent publications, including the Negro’s place in 
American life and various phases of his education. 


Sutherland, Arthur T. The Migratory 
Labor Problem in Delaware. The Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., 1941. Pp. 24. Ten cents. 


The “‘patchwork pattern of life’’ of migrant labor 
in Delaware is described in this report on more than 
500 men, women, and children in 8 Delaware cannery 
camps in September, 1940. The living conditions, 
wages, and the effect on school attendance are all dis- 


cussed. 


Annual Report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. Clinical Organization 
for Child Guidance within the Schools. Know 
Your Community (Know Your School Series). 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Superintendent of Documents. 
Twenty cents, twenty cents, and ten cents, 
respectively. 

These three publications should be in the reference 
files of the counselor. Of particular interest are the 
chapters on vocational education, vocational rehabili- 
tation, and CCC Camp instruction, in Dr. Studebaker’s 
report for 1940. 
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By Richard D. Allen 

















Invaluable to Counselors 
and Administrators 


Widely recognized as the standard reference q 
modern public-school guidance, this 442-pay 
book is kept within easy reach for continuoy 
use by thousands of high-school principad 
guidance directors, and superintendents. 

This book contains the experience of dozens 
guidance experts and authorities, gathered by 
Doctor Allen through his wide contacts in tk 
guidance field. The author is a former preg 
dent of the National Vocational Guidance As» 
ciation. He has developed in Providence, R.| 
one of the finest guidance programs of any publi 
school system in the country. 


CONTENTS 


I. Class Counselor—Generalist or Specia- 
ist: 
II. Personnel Records and Research 
Ill. The Interview and Individual Adjut- 
ment 
IV. Group Guidance or Orientation 
V. Foundations of Pupil Adjustment 
VI. Problems and Methods of Adjustmet 
VII. Guidance in Secondary Schools 
VIII. Guidance as an Articulating Factor 
IX. Problems and Methods of Group Gu 
dance 
X. Guidance Beyond the 
Schools 
XI. The Supervision of Guidance 
XII. Guidance for Adults 
AppenpDIX—Forms and Reports;  Follow-l) 
Studies; Manual for Us~ of Personnel Chart 
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30-day approva'—List, $3.65 
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YOUR REPRINTS 


Nou ! 


Here is occupational information priced to fit your budget. 
important articies from Occupations are indispensable for your files or your 


reference library. 


For sound occupational information and the latest techniques in counseling, | 


order today from the following typical titles: 


Advertising as a Profession 

Aids to Occupational Research 

Analysis of ae Occupational Aims of College 
Students 

Apprentice Method for Training Counselors 

Can Public Education Adjust to Occupational 
Demands? 

Career Trends in Medical Institutions 

Careers in Girl Scouting 

Clinical Laboratory Technician 

College Course in Job-Finding 

Content of a Good Occupational Monograph 
—The Basic Outline 

Counselor and Community Resources 

Dean of Women 

Department Store Salesperson 

Disappearing Dean of Men 

Exit—The Private Secretary 

Facts about Diesel Engine Careers 

Forecasting Occupational Needs 

Fraternities Initiate Guidance 

Household Employees 

How a Principal Can Direct Guidance 


How Consultants Aid College Counselors 

How to Organize and Conduct Career Confer- 
ences 

Let's Have a Conference 

Life Earnings in Selected Occupations 

Medical Records Librarian 

Menace of Commercialized Guidance 

Occupational Teaching Aids in the Movies 

Occupational Therapy 

Opportunities for the Farm-Reared Boy 

Opportunities in Air Conditioning 

Placement for College Women 

Placing College Graduates 

Professional Opportunities in the YMCA 

Shortage of Actuaries 

Training and Selection of School Counselors 

Vocational Guidance in Emily Griffith 
Opportunity School 

Vocational Try-outs for College Students 

Women in Journalism 

Youth in the Labor Market 

Youth-Serving Agencies Cooperate 


Ten Cents Each 


25 or more, 20% discount 
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425 West 123rd Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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Mivprep M. Hicxman, Supervisor of Guidance aad Placement, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Wittiam K. Hopxins, Director of Industrial Relations, Columbia Pictures Corp., Hollywood, Calif. 
Carrott L. Saartie, Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, U. S$. Employment Service 

Vernon §S. Stevens, Vocational Counselor, Western Technical-Commercial School, Toronto, Canada 


Branch 

California 

Northern 

Southern 
Canada 

Ontario 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
District of Columbia 

National Capital 
Georgia 

Atlanta 
Illinois 

Chicago 


Northern Indiana 
Iowa 
Quad City 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
New Orleans 
Maryland 
Baltimore 


Massachusetts 
New England 


Worcester 


Eprtor’s Nore: Readers of Occupations are urgently requested to cooperate in keeping these NVGA 
Branch listings up-to-date by noting any unrecorded changes on these pages and mailing them to Clarence W 
Failor, Managing Editor, Occupations, 425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


President 


Heber A. Sotzin 
Marjorie P. Walker 


S. R. Ross 
Winfield P. Niblo 
Arthur A. Hitchcock 


Florence N. Cornell 
T. C. Alexander 


Stanley M. Hastings 
Sidney Tarbox 


Helen Dernbach 
J. C. Wright 
Paul Young 


M. S. Kaufman 
C. N. Schutt 


Rudolph O. Vorbusch 
Hildreth S. Lambert 
Mrs. Fannie W. Howard 


Archibald Taylor 
Albert Farnsworth 


Trustees 
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Office, 425 West 123rd St., New York, New York 


Secretary 


O. S. Hubbard, Board of Educ., San Jose 
Herbert C. Anderson, 1646 S. Olive St., Los Angeles 


Harold L. Armstrong, Shaw Schools, Ltd., Toronto 

Florence S. Harper, West H. S., 1213—16th Ave., Deave 
Rheta A. Clark, Lyman Hall H. S., Wallingford 

I. B. Irving, Jefferson Jr. H. S., Washington, D.C 
L. E. Lawson, Shaw Jr. H. S., Washington, D.C 


Alva B. Lines, 289 Peachtree St., N. E. Atlanta 


Mary H. Lindley, Continental Ill. Nat'l. Bank al 
Trust Co., 231 S. La Salle Sr. 

Frank Chapman, High School, Mishawaka 

A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Louise E. Jepson, F. L. Smart Intermediate School 
Davenport, Iowa 

Alden Salser, 516 N. Estelle, Wichita 

Helen H. Little, Breathitt H. S., Jackson 


Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 
Hilda Orr, 1538 Division St., Baltimore 


Chester Neilson, High School, Lexington 
Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread St., Worcester 


Mict 
Det 
Jac 
We 

Mior 
Mit 


Missi 
St. 
Moni 
New 
New 
Bio, 
Cap 
Cen 
Mid 
Nev 


Nev 
Roc 
Roc 


Sou 


Teac 
Wes 
Wes 
Nortk 
Ohio 
Cent 
Cinc 
Nort 
Nort 
Penns 
Cent 
Erie 
Phil: 


West 


Puertc 
Guay 
Rio | 


Rhode 


Tenne 
East 
Midd 


Territ 
Honc 


Texas 
Dalla 
Soutt 


Verme 
Virgin 
Washi 
Seait! 


West | 
Mour 


Visco 
Milw 


VWyom 
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L 
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Branch 


Michigan 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Western 

Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


Missouri 
St. Louis 


Montana 

New Jersey 

New York 
Binghamton © 
Capital District 
Central 


Mid-Hudson 
New York City 


New York Univ. 
Rochester 
Rockland County 
Southern Tier 


Teachers College 
Westchester 
Western 


North Carolina 


Ohio 
Central 
Cincinnati 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 


Pennsylvania 
Central 
Erie 
Phila. and Vicinity 
Western 


Puerto Rico 
Guayama 
Rio Piedras 


Rhode Island 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 
Middle Tennessee 


Territory of Hawaii 
Honolulu 


Texas 
Dallas 
South Texas 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 
Seaitle 

West Virginia 
Mountain State 

Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 

Wyoming 


President 


Bertha Robinson 
Lawrence Hess 
Boyd R. Swem 


Viola Marti 


Florence Schaper 
W. R. Ames 
Harry A. Wann 


Paul Weyand 
Victor Minotti 
Coleen M. Smith 
Alfred J. Bruckert 
Edith Katz 


Harry Sherman 
Rufus B. Crain 
William Avery 


William F. Kopp 


Alan Johnson 
Cleo Richardson 
Norton W. Ruth 


A. W. Honeycutt 


Ernest L. Bowman 
L. R. Frazier 
L. L. Myers 
R. D. Miller 


Marion R. Trabue 


Hamilton C. Gillespie 


Selinda McCaulley 


Ira L. Spear 


David C. Lopez 
Adrienne 
Laugier 


Elmer V. Devolve 


Edgar M. Cook 
Herbert W. Knopp 


Sanford L. Platt 


J. Floyd Alexander 


Otela Kelley 
John Moore 
Martha Reely 


Mrs. Lorraine Wangaard 


Maj. H. G. Chancey 


C. H. Waller 
R. A. Beckwith 


Ernest P. Marschall 
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Serrano de 


Secretary 


Augusta Ochs, Goldberg Vocational School 
Kenneth Lancaster, YMCA, Grand Rapids 


Vivian Humphrey, Hopkins H. S., Hopkins 


Marguerite Stuehrk, 5428 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 
J. G. Ragsdale, Gallatin County H. S., Bozeman 
Jean D. Zuts, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Margaret Foley, East Jr. H. S., Binghamton 

Cora Tobin, 400 Sixth Ave., Troy 

Raymond F. Kelley, Eastwood H. S., Syracuse 

Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academy 

Frances Smith, N. Y. State Employment Service, 95 
Madison Ave. 

Kathleen Downey, 26 S. Ferris St., Irvington 

Leo F. Smith, Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 

Margaret Johnson, Catholic Charities, Nyack, N. Y. 

Carol L. Kendall, Thomas Edison H. S., Elmira 
Heights, N. Y. 

Helen Ort, 966 Lexington Ave., New York 

C. C. Dunsmoor, 131 Huguenot St., New Rochelle 

Candace Doelman, Middleport H. S., Middleport 


Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 
S. Ezra McCulloh, YMCA, 40 W. Long St., Columbus 
Josephine Shapiro, 892 Clifton Crest Terrace 


Lucy Kimbel, 1459 Wagar Ave., Lakewood 
Norman Goldman, 3846 Drexel Drive, Toledo 


Mary Alice Laird, Muncy, Pa., RFD 1 

Leo J. Carney, State Employment Service, Eric 

Alice M. Reph, Jr. Employment Service, 8th & Mifflin 
Sts., Philadelphia 

George W. Culberson, 3136 Avalon St., Pittsburgh 


Francisco Montez Hernandez, H. S., Guayama, P. R. 
Féliz Betancourt Pérez, P. O. Box 727, Rio Piedras, 
P.R. 


Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence, R. I. 


Curtis G. Gentry, Public Schools, Knoxville 
R. H. Gruber, Tarbox H. S., Nashville, Tenn. 


Mrs. Gertrude Dow, 1031 S. King St., Honolulu 
Mrs. Lucy H. Adams, 4318 Emerson St., Dallas 
C. E. Troutz, Voc. and Tech. School, San Antonio 


Dorothy Smith, Montpelier 
Katherine Hopper, Fairfax, Va. 


Helen Dunn, West Seattle H. S. 


Mrs. Gladys Scroggins, 1908-36th St., Parkersburg 


Dorothy Strese, Mondovi, Wisc. 
Anthony Scholter, 2869 N. 29th St., Milwaukee 


Margaret Hamilton, 1221 Garfield, Laramie, Wyo. 





















N.V.G.A. CHAIRMEN—1941-42 


Sections 


Administration and Supervision: Paut A. Youna, 
Dean of Boys, Davenport High School, Daven- 
port, lowa 

Individual Analysis: Mitcuert Dreese, The George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Occupational Research: Mary J. Drucxer, Ohio 
State Employment Service, 435 Cleveland Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Preparation for Guidance Service: Artuur J. JONss, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Divisions 
Rural Guidance: Epwin W. Davis, State Department 
of Education, State House, Montpelier, Ve. 


Committees 
Committees Relating to Specific Functions 


Counseling: F. G. Davis, Head, Dept. of Education, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penna. 

Placement: Cart Horn, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Lansing, Mich 

Scholarship: Crarence C. Dunsmoor, Board of 
Education, 131 Huguenot St., New Rochelle, 
= 4 

Teaching: Mitton Haun, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Committees Relating to Fields of Service 


Colleges: 

Out-of-School: A. A. Livericut, Jewish Vocational 
Service, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 

Secondary Schools: S. Marion Justice, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 

Special Groups: Amprose Cativer, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


Committees Relating to Administration 


Auditing: Ropert G. Betran, Federal Reserve Bank, 
22 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

Branches: 

Commercial Exhibits: ArNotp M. Hess, State Teachers 
College, Newark, N. J. 

Community Aspects: Gertrupe Forrester, Public 
Schools, West Bend, Wisconsin 

Constitution and Organization: Frances CUMMINGS, 
National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs, 1819 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

Convention Program: MarGaret E. Bennett, Pasadena 
City Schools, Pasadena, California 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations NVGA 

Representatives: Warren K. Layton, Board of 

Education, Detroit, Mich. (1942); Lgona C. 

Bucuwa tp, Board of Education Bldg., 3 E. 25th 

St., Baltimore, Md. (1942); Lester J. Scutogrs, 

Board of Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, 

Ill. (1943); Ggorce E. Hutcuerson, State De- 

partment of Education, Albany, N. Y. (1943). 








Credentials: Merte Kupgr, Western Washingt 
College, Bellingham, Washington 


Defense: Mary P. Corre, Board of Education, (jy 
cinnati, Ohio 


Dictionary of Education: Joun M. Brewer, Haryy) 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 








Editorial Board and Editorial Advisory Commit 
Harry D. Kitson, Teachers College, Columbj, 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Legislation: Heren E. Samuet, Gordon Junior 5 
Washington, D. C. 


Local Arrangements: Spencer Bensow, Merritt Bas. 
ness School, Oakland, California 





Nominations: Leona C. Bucnwatp, Board of Edy; 
tion Bldg., 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Ethical Practices: Jesse B. Davis, Boston Unive: 
sity, 84 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 







Promotion: Rex B. Cunuirrs, Rutgers Universi 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Publications: Marcaret E. Bennett, Pasadena Cip 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 







Publicity: Lawrence W. Tics, International Ter, 
book Co., Scranton, Pa. 







Purpose and Function: Jerome H. Bentiey, YMCA 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Radio: Epcar M. Srover, YMCA Schools, § ¥ 
63rd St., New York, N. Y. 










Regional Conferences: Warren K. Layton, Board d 
Education, Detroit, Michigan 


— _ = 
Just Out! 























YOUTH 
THINKS IT THROUGH 










Bacon « Wood « MacConnell 





This new book of stories, articles, and 
essays with a tested appeal for modern 
youth, brings into sharp focus some of 
the pertinent social and personal prob 
lems of young America. Pupils who 
read it will view their problems from 
new angles and be able to share their ex 
periences with the group. $1.40. 























Write for further information 











McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 






330 W. 42nd St. New York | 
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